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HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph. D., 


Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 


Primary, $0.35 Intermediate, $0.40 School, (/n Press.) 


; iw new three-book series has a twofold aim: first, to give the pupil mathematical 
skill; second, to give him mathematical power. 
To these ends attention is invited to the following : 

'The prominence given to drill intended to give skill. 

The “Study of Problems” intended to give mathematical power. 

The plan which provides an easy treatment of each subject before the complete treatment. 
The easy steps in gradation. 

The emphasis given to business arithmetic. 

The abundance of exercises for oral drill. 

The importance of oral drill has led the author to lay special emphasis on this kind of 
work. Pupils should be drilled thoroughly on the oral development and exercises in each sub- 
ject, before taking up the written work. Thetwo treatments of topics, the number and variety 
of problems,the systematic reviews and the easy steps in the gradation of the work will, we 
believe, meet with the approval of teachers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


First Book-——-Language Lessons —— Grammar. 
Conforms in a special manner to the best modern methods of teaching. The sentence is recognized as the 
unit of thought. Always successful wherever used. If looking for the best do not fail to examine thes popular 
books. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 


STRONG HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


New and Successful 


Simons’s 


| PRACTICAL | First Year English for High Schools .60 SCHOLARLY 


English work required by the New York Regents 
with composition based upon prescribed literature. 


Gunnison and Harley's Aley and Rothrock’s 
First Year of Latin $1.00 Essentials of Algebra $1.00 
A complete preparation for the reading of Caesar; An independent, thorough and up-to-date treatment 
for the beginner in Latin. of algebraic processes. 
Gunnison and Harley's Bush and Clarke’s 
Caesar’s Gallic War $1.25 Elements of Geometry $1.25 
A new edition representing the best scholarship and A new and clear presentation of essentials; theorems 
highest type of pedagogical presentation. grouped according to similitude, 


For Books SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY New York 
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Medial Writing Books 


The medial system of writing 
has become the accepted stand- 
ard throughout the country. 


Ginn & Company’s system of Medial 
Writing is used in one-half of the 
Schools of New England, and is each 
day gaining in popularity. 


| 


Jones Readers by Grades 
Books I-VIII 


The Jones Readers are used in 
such representative places as 
Chicago, New York, Providence, 
Worcester, New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Lowell, and Springfield. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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STANDARD 
TEXT BOOKS 


The Heath aii (seven volumes) 


Contain more reading and better reading than 
any other series published. Adopted by three 
States, and used in hundreds of towns and cities 
throughout the country. 


The New Walsh Arithmetics 


Adopted for exclusive use in the States of Indiana 
and Montana, and in 1500 cities and towns in the 
United States, including Buffalo, Newark, Pas- 
saic, Omaha, Oshkosh, Rock Island, Joliet, ete. 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
Adopted for exclusive use in eight States, and in 
the publie schools of Columbus, Detroit, Duluth, 
Jersey City, Greater New York, etc. Readopted 
by the State of Louisiana. 


Brown’s Good Health for Girls and Boys 


The leading Primary Book of the year. 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology 
Clear; simple; sensible; well illustrated. For 
grammar schools. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


120 Boylston St. 225 Fourth Ave. 578 Wabash Ave. 15 York St 
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NOTABLE NEW SERIES 


Milne’s 
Progressive. Arithmetics 


First Book, $0.35 Second Book, $0.40 
Third Book, $0.45 


This new series of arithmetics has been prepared 
by Dr. Milne to meet the demand which has sprung 
up in some quarters for a treatment of the subject 
upon somewhat newlines. This treatment does not, 
however, depart from the old and tried foundations 
which have gained for his previous series the widest 
use throughout the country. 

Built upona definite pedagogical plan, these books 
teach the processes of arithmetic in such a way as to 
develop the reasoning faculties, and to train the 
power of rapid, accurate, and skillful manipulation 
of numbers. Each new topic is first carefully de- 
veloped and then enforced by sufficient practice to 
fix it thoroughly in the mind when first presented. 
The problems, which have been framed with the 
greatest care, relate to a wide range of subjects 


drawn from modern life and industries, The 
numerous illustrations always serve a practical 
purpose, 


Brooks’s Readers 


Five Book Series or 
Eight Book Series 


These readers form a good all-round basal series 
suitable for use in any school, but they will appeal 
to teachers pe articularly because of their easy grada- 
tion. Both in thought and expression the books are 
so carefully graded that each selection is but slightly 
more difficult than the preceding one, and there is 
no real gap anywhere. 

Although a wide variety of reading matter is pro- 
vided, good literature embodying child-interests has 
been considered of fundamental importance. Les- 
sons of a similar nature are grouped together, and 
topics relating to kindred subjects recur somewhat 
regularly. All are designed to quicken the child’s 
observation and increase his appreciation. 

By t] 1e use of this series the child will be taught 
to read in such a manner as will appeal to his inter- 
ests, and at the same time he will be made ac- 
quainted with the masterpieces of many famous 
writers. Each volume contains a large number of 
choice iliustrations 
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N. E. A. AT LOS ANGELES. 


NOTES. 


July 8-12. 

Pepper trees! 

The Yosemite! 

Orange groves! 

At Los Angeles. 

The Yellowstone! 

Fifth anniversary. 

The Grand Canyon! 

Roses! Well, wait till you see them. 

Get a day in Colorado Springs if possible! 

Pasadena is the climate queen of the world. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, president for 1906 and 1907. 

Denver will welcome all who stop 
over for a day. 

The best hotel city on the continent 
is Los Angeles. 

There are 275 miles of paved 
streets in Los Angeles. 

See either the Yosemite or the Yel- 
lowstone, if possible. 

The big trees of California have no 
rivals in the world. 

California was practically an un- 
known land until 1848. 

San Francisco Bay is one of the 
world’s noted harbors. 

You'll get a_ glorious welcome 
everywhere in California, 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
is nature’s masterpiece. 

Salt Lake City is the metropolis of 
the Intermountain Empire. 

Camp out if possible while in Cali- 
fornia. It is a glorious experience. 

The garden of the modern luscious, 


seedless orange is all about Los DR N.C. SCHAEFFER, 
President Nat onal Educational Association 


Anzeles. 

Rates from Chicago are all right: $64.50 round trip 
including membership. 

You will go out and see the greatest pigeon farm on 
earth while in Los Angeles. 

1769 saw the first white men. 1848 and 1849 saw the 
country open to civilization. 

If you miss Stockton you will miss one of the notable 
business centres of the state. 

Stanford University! Well, there is an article devoted 
to this institution in this issue. 

Happiest of all will those be who can add the Alaska 
trip to the summer on the coast. 

Puget Sound is one of the marvels that you should see 
and upon which you should sail. 

The Calaveras grove has one tree which is 435 feet 
high and 110 feet in circumference. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s responsibilities and cares hive never 
been equaled by any other president. 

The N. E. A. is the largest and mightiest professional 
organization in the world with an annual meeting. 

Ioshay, James A., will abate no whit of his ardor be- 
eause of his personal prosperity outside of the ranks. 

Incidentally pass an examination while you are over. 
You may like to stay and teach, or go back there later. 

You will go to the ostrich farm whether you plan for 


it or not. It is one of the features of the Los Angeles 
country. 

James A. Barr of Stockton has been as nearly indis- 
pensable as any man in the state to the success of this 
meeting. 

Mount Tamalpais, a short ride from San Francisco, 
is without an equal for combined view of mountains, 
sea, and bay. 

The mission houses are among the chief attractions 
of Southern California. Some of them were built as 
early as 1769. 

Go out to the Island of Santa Catalina by all means, 
It will be the outing of your life. It is twenty miles out 
in the Pacific. 

Riverside! The orange queen of the world. You 
have not seen the oranges of south- 
ern California if you do not go there. 

Los Angeles and the surrounding 
country are surpassingly beautiful. 
If you do not know southern Califor- 
nia it will be one continuous surprise. 

The San Gabriel mission is not to be 
missed while in Los Angeles. ‘The 
mission and the country round about 
are too interesting to be omitted, 

The geysers of the Yellowstone are 
the only revelation of this phase of 
nature to be seen in the world of 
public travel anywhere on the globe. 

The Bay of Monterey with the 
charming Hotel Del Monte _ resort 
has no equal east of the Rocky moun- 
tains, and no superior on the Pacific 
coast. 

The best rate from Boston is $97.50 
round trip, but this takes you home 
via Seattle and either the Yellow- 
stone Park route or the Canadian 
Pacific route. 

Have no fear of the weather. The 
best weather conditions that the N. BE. A. has known for 
twenty years were those at the other meeting at Los 
Angeles, 

Go to the Pacific Northwest also. It is almost un- 
pardonable to cross the continent and not see Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and other cities in that section. 

Southern California is the land of palms. Such 
palms! Such boulevards as one does enjoy with these 
grand tropical plants waving by the side of the way. 

Professor Chamberlain of Pasadena is the state direc- 
tor. It was he, primarily, who made this meeting pos- 
sible. He will be largely responsible for its success. 

If you stay anywhere for any length of time, see to it 
that you live very inexpensively. You can if you will 
and you will then live better than you ever lived before. 

Superintendent E, C. Moore of Los Angeles is giving 
the city schools as nearly ideal conditions as possible, 
and he is just the man to professionalize such a gather- 
ing as this. 

San Jose is to have a most interesting teachers’ sum- 
mer school. You will be strictly in it if you spend a few 
weeks with Dresident Dailey of the San Jose normal 
school. 

Los Angeles is expending $23,000,000 on her new 
water works. The best in the world. That’s no joke. 
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The storage reservoirs will have a capacity of 27,000,000,- 
000 gallons. 

The state superintendent is a southern California man, 
the idol of the school men of the South, and he will do 
everything in his power for the glory of the week at 
Los Angeles. 

San Bernardino and Redlands, a short ride by train 
from Los Angeles, are the acme of residential beauty 
under semi-tropical conditions. Oh, the memories of a 
day in these cities! 

Irwin Shepard, the peerless secretary of the N. E. A., 
has never had such troubles to surmount as in providing 
for this meeting. It was never quite so fortunate that 
he was at the head. . 

There are 184 miles of street railways within city 
limits of Los Angeles, and 363 miles more reaching out 
from the city into the suburbs. Do you realize what 
those figures mean? 

United States Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
is a Californian. The state is ardently proud of him, 
and his welcome will be an unprece- 
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WONDERS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


In bringing the National Educational Associa- 
tion to Los Angeles in July the teachers and their 
friends may feel that no better place could have 
been chosen. But much as Los Angeles has to 
offer and many as are the side trips which can be 

“taken froin there it must not be forgotten that 
there are many points by the way which are well 
worth seeing. When one considers the diverse 
routes that may be taken to the City of the Angels 
and the liberal privileges in the matter of stop- 
overs it can easily be seen how much of the coun- 
try will be cpen for study and investigation. There 
is uO expense connected with the stop-overs, and 
for additional trips from various well-known points 
additional concessions have been made by all the 
railroads. 

Whether you take the Mormon route through 

the Salt Lake district, the Pali- 


dented event in the history of the as- 
sociation. 

Mount Lowe is not to be missed on 
any pretext. It is a trip that can be 
taken from Los Angeles after lunch- 
eon. The expense is not great. 
There is no inconvenience or hardship 
attending it. 

Stop off at Fresno if you go north 
from Los Angeles via the San Joaquin 
Valley. All the seedless raisins of 
the world are almost literally seeded 
here. The raisin seeds sell for $10,- 
000 a year. 

Los Angeles is the metropolis of 
southern California. Its population 
is fully—well, I'll not state the num- 
ber, possibly a quarter of a million, 
or six times as many as were there 
twenty-five years ago. 

Dr. J. E. Millspaugh of the Los 
Angeles normal school has been 
among the leaders in the N. E. A. for 
many years and he will add mater- 
jally to the forces that will make the 
teachers’ stay delightful. 

Of course you will go to the seaside from Los Ange- 
les. It is but eighteen miles away. Fishing, bathing, 
and all sorts of seaside attractions are all along shore 
from Santa Monica to Long Beach. 

Riverside ships 6,000 carloads of oranges and lemons 
a season. This means 300 train loads of twenty cars eacu 
from one railroad station, or at the rate of a train-load a 
day for the working days of the year. 

Of course you will go to San Francisco, stricken San 
Francisco. It is worth the trip to the coast to see how 
the city has grappled with the most serious conditions 
that have been presented to any modern city. 

Santa Barbara is to have an attractive summer school. 
This is the loveliest seaside and mountain resort com- 
bined in America. Superintendent Adrian has a good 
course marked out and he will make a stay there most 
delightful. 

The University of California at Berkeley has the 
noblest trees of any college grounds in America. The 
summer school there this year will be unsurpassed any- 
where in the country. It has a great program and it is 
an exquisite place in which to live for a month. 

San Diego and Coronado Beach are at the extreme 
end of California. The trip down there from. Los Ange- 
les is one uninterrupted series of glorious views, and the 
place itself is so individual as to be a great attraction 
even in a state of marvelously delightful resorts. 


DR. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 


Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
First Vice-President N. EB. A. 


sades, and the Devil's Play- 
ground; whether you take ‘the 
far north road followed by the 
Lewis and Clark exploring 
party; whether you come 
straight through on the line 
of the first railroad, or wander 
southward through the country 
of manana and Indians, no 
matter which way you come 
you will be traveling over the 
road of the pioneers, over a 
road made famous by histories 
of hardships and conquests, and 
by fairy tales of gold and 
beautiful flowers. 

You will see the things you 
have read and heard about, the 
things you have taught the chil- 
dren about, and the half has not 
been told. There is Pike’s 
peak, with its 14,147 feet and its 
cog-wheel railway, there are 


the coal mines at Colorado Springs, which 
will not appeal to the members from Penn- 
sylvania, there are Yellowstone Park and _ the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, there is _ the 


Garden of the Gods, with its Cathedral Spires and 
There is the famous Cave of the 
Winds on the Temple Drive to Williams Canyon, 
There is gorgeously hued Rainbow Canyon and 
the quiet gray and brown Palisades. 

There is the Petrified Forest with the gigantic 
tree trunks lying prone 200 feet in length, hard and 
lifeless, but rainbow hued. Whichever route is 
chosen, world famed sights will be on every side. 
Sights’ old and new, from the adobe settlement of 
[sleta, where shepherds and weavers, potters and 
farmeis live to-day as Coronado found them living 
in 1540, to the startling new towns of Tonopah 
and Beattv, where life has just begun, but is as 
business-like and bustling as busy Wall street. 

It lias teen said that the West is a new country 
and so it is, but it is also a very old one. Long be. 
fore the Pilgrims landed on the rock-bound East- 
ern shores, Coronada and his conquistadors had 
explored the Rockies and visited the Grand Can- 


Gateway Rocks. 
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yon, had conquered Tusayan, 
now called Hopiland, and left 
some of his followers to live 
among the Hopis. Then there 
is the Indian town of Laguna 
founded “as recently as 1699,” 
where sweet-voiced women and 
girls go about with water jars 
on their heads looking like pic- 
tures of Palestine. 

Memories of the “late un- 
pleasantness” cling about 
Apache Canyon, where Kear- 
ney’s army met the Mexicans in 
1847 and the Blue and the Gray 
fought in ’62. Stories of Drake 
and Juan de Fuca, of Bering, 
Cook, and Vancouver, of Wilkes 
and Gray are brought to mind 
through all the Puget Sound 
country. The ice pinnacles on 
Mt. Hood, the Punta de Mar- 
tires; and the aboriginal Whulge 
are just as these great men saw 
them hundreds of years ago. Back on the little 
Missouri Custer marched and fought, and amid the 
vivid coloring of the Bad Lands, Roosevelt lived 
and worked on his ranch. Fact and fiction, 
ancient and modern, cluster about all this storied 
Northwestein, from where the Rogue river rushes 
down from the stately Siskiyous to the peaceful 
valley of the Southland. 

From the haunts of Lewis and Clark to the 
cloisters of Ramona, the whole length of the Pa- 
cific coast is filled with memories of the olden days. 
Sutter, i‘remont, and Sloat and the adventures of 
the valiact picneers of ’49 run through the hills and 

he bay country. In Yellowstone Park 


IRWIN 


valley: of the 
among the Queniut Indians are found relics of the 
old davs, when the trading in this country 
done by the Hudson Bay Company, and we find 
these tribes still using willow ware, for which their 
forefathers traded hides and furs. Here are elk 
and antelope, herds of buffaloes, geysers and cliffs 
of obsidian glass, and petrified mountains, brim- 
stone hills and colored terraces, here the old and 
the and the civilized 
stand side by side. 


was 


the new mingle, barbarian 
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Then there are always the 
missions. Nineteen of these are 
still in existence, but now it 
takes but one day to go from 
San Diego de Alcala to San 
Francisco Solano, the extreme 
northern and southern points 
of the cordon. El Camino 
Real, the royal road down which 
the old padres trudged, is now 
a motor-car highway, over which 
the cars whiz like streaks of 
light. Every mission is within 
easy reach of the railroad. 

All the way up through them 
all, past impossing San Gabriel, 
with the old grape vine, under 
whose shade Ramona sat, past 
stately San Fernando with its 
sentinel palms, through San 
Buenaventura’s walled garden 
in the heart of the town, up to 
Santa Barbara, so wonderfully 
preserved, with its inner sanctu- 
ary where no woman has ever been, with the 
exception of Mrs. McKinley, stopping at those 
dedicated to Saint Agnes, to Anthony of Padua, to 
our Lady of Solitude, and all the others until we 
come to San Francisco, the new city, the modern 
city, rising amid the ruins of the frontier town of 
olden days, where the Mission Dolores, the Church 
of Sorrows, still stands while modern buildings lie 
allen all round. Articles and stories have been 
written about “San Francisco the Fallen“ and “San 
Francisco Rising from the Ruins,” until almost 
every one knews pretty well what to expect there. 
It is a sight to see and remember, something to tell 
to one’s grandchildren, the great catastrophe of 
the times. 

From San Francisco to Alaska seems a long 
journey, but in reality it is only twenty-one 
days there ana back, and the trip by steamer hug- 
cing the coast in and about the many little islands 
is one long Gelight. Here is a country of which 
has been said, “The Yosemite valley is beautiful, 
the Yellowsione park is wonderful, the canyon of 
the Colorado is colossal, and Alaska is all of these.” 
There are trails to the beautiful lakes and 
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water-falls and to Taku; Davidson and the great 
Muir Glacier are part of the regular itinerary. 
There is a journey down the Yukon through Lake 
Bennett, Miles Canyon, Five Finger Rapids, and all 
the interesting places so well known from reading 
Jack London and other tales from the Great 
White Silence. 

Nearer San Francisco, and fully as interesting, is 
beautiful Marin county with grand old Tamalpais, 
overlooking the island-dotted bay, and classic 
Berkeley, the Athens of the West. During the 
summer months there will be a session of college, 
when leading educators of this country and from 
across the water will give lectures and instruction 
to all who wish to attend. 

Then there is Stanford nestling among the hills. 
and the fruitful Santa Clara valley, and the army 
ana navy yara@s around the 
bay, and the Presidio and 
the fortifications and so 
many, many others that are 
so easy to get at and so in- 
teresting to see and that 
take so little time and 
money, that it is a crime to 
miss anything. 

The American people are 
just awakening to the won- 
ders of their own country, 
and here in the Great West 
where are evidences of his- 
tory, old and_ instructive, 
and of history in the mak- 
ing, of old towns and peo- 
ples, of worn-out civiliza- 
tions and hurrying new advances, here is the place 
to see the world as it was and the world as it is. 
There is much to learn in the adobe villages and 
of the slow-minded Indians and in the mining 
camps and new towns that are springing up through 
the new country of gold and promise. 

The West is always new, and the West is always 
old, and the West is always __ interesting, 
and the West is always livable, even in July. 
The rates are reasonable, the accommeda- 
tions comfortable, and the country delightful, and 
arent you glad you’re coming? 


THE N. E. A. PILGRIMAGE. 


BY E. H. RYDALL, LOS ANGELES. 
ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 


Delegates to the National Educational Associa- 
tion will soon be bound for the Land of Sun- 
shine, the Land of Flowers. Already are commit- 
tees at work; already are fifty thousand dollars 
subscribed by local Los Angeles merchants to en- 
tertain you, and everybody is looking forward to 
your coming. 

First of. all, throw yourselves into the arms of 
those waiting committees, for these are the guides 
and mentors who will safely advise you in a strange 
land. Trust the committees and heed the advice 
they give you. 

The first committee you will meet will be on the 
borders of the desert. They will possess hundreds 
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ot baskets of ripe, luscious fruit to hand out freely, 
after the dusty trip over the sullen, sand-covered 
wastes. Other committees will be at the depots 
receiving the arriving trains; others, again, at the 
Chamber of Commerce building in Los Angeles 
and the association headquarters. Such treatment 
reminds one of a poor man traveling in the coun- 
try in Turkey, where he is met by the padre of one 
village, fed, clothed, and furnished tobacco, and 
when he wants to go, accompanied to the outskirts 
o1 the town and given more tobacco and some 
money to help him along to the next village. 

After the convention you must go to the 
beaches, where the gentle breeze is ever blowing, 
but the sun is there also, raising freckles. Most 
of you will go to the island of Catalina for a day. 
You will have a short time on shore while the 
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steamer waits, have lunch, and then take a boat to 
Miarine Gardens, where nature below the water in 
all its active, beautiful life is distinctly visible. Come 
buck the same day on the steamer, and perchance 
in transit see spouting whales, gamboling dolphins, 
and flying fish. 

The ostrich farms must have attention, no mat- 
ter how hot it is. The largest of these is located 
at Pasadena, ten miles from Los Angeles, and is 
owned by a wealthy Englishman, who is liberal and 
patriotic. He is going to give each teacher a sou- 
venir of the farm, maybe a feather, an ostrich egg, 
or some useful article to remind her of this strange 
new California industry. You may also inspect 
the ostrich feather factory, where over a 
hundred womeii are employed from dawn 
tu dark in the manufacture of ostrich feath- 
ers. But the most fascinating sight will be 
the hundred-thousand-dollar stock of ostrich 
fezthers, through which you have to pass in ap- 
proaching the institution; twelve women are en- 
gaged in selling this finery to wealthy tourists, 
some of whom buy several hundred dollars worth 
at a time. Ostriches will be made to fight, to run 
away, to be ridden, and to be plucked, all for the 
benefit of the teachers, and a right good time will 
be had. 

The Sierra Madre Mountains must be ascende:! 
This is done by an inclined railway that connects 
with cars coming from Los Angeles and Pasadena 
in a remote place known as Rubio Canyon. At 
the top of the hill another electric observation car 
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awaits, and entirely ‘re- 
covered from that gone 
feeling that assails those 
who go up the steep 
hill, all climb in to 
wander over ravines and 
mountain peaks _ until 
they reach a recess in 
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Fresno has become 
the metropolis of the 
valley by making every 
town and farm pay 
tribute to its prosperity. 
Here they all come to 
trade, come for their 
larger social life, frivo- 
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the everlasting hills and lous and_ otherwise, 
find refreshment at a come to market their 
unique hotel. This products, and come for 
was not originally in- help. Fresno is the 
tended to be the end of clearing house of the 
the line, but necessity valley south of Stock- 
became the mother of ton. 

invention and it was The seeding raisin 
made so. The ladies plant in Fresno is a 
can go further up on good illustration of the 


mules, but better haggle 
with the Mexicans who 
own the animals first, or 
the charge will be dou- 
bled. 

Then the old missions must be visited, one sam- 
ple of which at San Gabriel, near Pasadena, is 
enough; the old monk will take the small silver 
from the teachers and then open the doors and 
show them the seventeenth century. 

After looking over the Los Angeles por<s and 
being hauled around on the economical cbserva- 
tion car to get a good idea of the town, perhaps, if 
it is not too hot, enjoying a weary tallyho drive to 
some distant ranch, it is time to be getting down 
to the beach and into one of those immense steam- 
ers that run regularly between San Pedro, Re- 
dondo, Santa Monica, and San Francisco. Then 
vou will be cooled off again and prepared to en; 
a nicer climate in summer time in the north, 
vell as to see a great city rising slowly from its 
It would be a good idea to take a boat 
trip to Stockton to observe California wet, fo- Los 
Angeles and vicinity as far as San Diego repre- 
sent California dry. Where the sun is, there i 
the desert—so the best advice to be given the 
thoughtful who wish to get full value for their 
money and compensation for the weary trip over 
the deserts is to go north after the missions, the 
railway, the ostriches, and the shores. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
FRESNO—FOWLER. 


The San Joaquin valley has grown upon me for 
a third of a century. Fowler is a typical little 
town unheard of in the great world beyond, and 
vet as charming a place for a home as one would 
ask. For instance, it maintains a good lecture 
course, and the people drive in from their farms 
far and near. And these farms are worthy the 
name, for a man has but to buy worthless land that 
has never been tilled—and there is such land near 
almost any town—arrange for irrigation, plant a 
vineyard or orchard, care for it, and reap a good in- 
come ever after, knowing that the rise in value is 
enriching him all the while. 


business enterprise of 
this new world. Ten 
NEW LAVA ARCH. years ago, and less, 
Yellowstone. there were no seeded 
raisins in the market. 


There was not supposed to be any market for 
them. To-day this one plant in Fresno sells 
twenty-five million pound packages a year. Think 
of that for a minute and see if you, have any con- 
ception of what it means to create a demand that 
requires 25,000,000 packages of seeded raisins to 
supply it. 

The plant has a capacity of a third of a million 
packages a day, and at the height of the season fre- 
quently tests that capacity. They ship twenty car- 
loads a day. 

You can buy in the market any one of six hun- 
dred different brands of seeded raisins, all of which 
are put up in this plant at Fresno. They have on 
hand six hundred different labels for the packages 
and for the boxes, which contain thirty-six pack- 
ages. 

By the by the making of these boxes in which 
the packages are shipped is quite a business of it- 
self, costing not less than $75,000 a year. The 
boxes are made in the plant. The cost of the lum- 
ber—sugar pine—from which they are made has 
gone up nearly 125 per cent. since they began the 
business, carrying the cost of the packing boxes 
up about $45,000 a year. 

In each package is a wrapping of wax paper, and 
this costs $8,000 a year. 

They sell the seeds for $10,000 a year! What 
can be done with raisin seeds! From the sweet- 
ness that clings to them a fine brand of brandy is 
made. Next comes the finest grade of oil that is 
made, and then from the refuse they make cream 
of tartar, much advertised for its purity. 

Would you believe it, after a half day in that 
vast establishment, I prefer to eat these raisins 
above all others. These alone are sure to be clean 
and sterilized. Once only can the human hand 
touch them, and then only incidentally, and the 
hand that of a woman whose cleanliness is 
guarded with great care. 

I would it were possible to express in words my 
appreciation of the privilege that has been mine in 
the last third of a century to study, at first hand, 
most of the industries of this noble country of ours. 
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Seeding raisins may seem a little thing, but it im- 
pressed me greatly as I went leisurely through it 
with the business manager himself, who is proud 
of it to the limit, as well he may be. 

Educationally, Fresno is in the front rank. Men 
eminently successful in business are likely to sup- 
port the schools generously, and, indeed, they do, 
not only in the regulation way, but in extras. For 
illustration, they have complete provision, in a 
special new building, for industrial work and home 
life for their own physical, mental, and moral de- 
tectives. I know of no other city of the.size that 
has done so much in this direction and has done it 
so well, 

The metropolitan nature of Fresno, in a small 
way, is admirably illustrated in the thrifty com- 
mercial school, which also has a teacher training 
department. The size and character of this insti- 
tution in such a city is cause for surprise to an 
Eastern man. 

This ‘year Fresno entertained right royally the 
California State Teachers’ Association. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.— (VI.) 
BY W. W. ROBERTS. 
LELAND STANFORD, JR. 


In the mid-March of 1884, when the boatmen 
of the Arno were boisterously welcoming the 
spring, and the flowers-girls were vending the new 
and fragrant blossoms of the season in the public 
squares, a dearly-loved American lad lay dying in 
one of the hostelries of Florence. He was the only 
child of Senator and Mrs. Stanford of California, 
and was within two months of his sixteenth year. 
When the end came his devoted parents were in- 
consolable. But out of the pathos of that bereave- 
ment there came one of the most richly endowed 
and best equipped universities that these modern 
days have seen. 

Senator Leland Stanford was a man of culture as 
well as of means. An almost casual acquaintance 
with the great Agassiz had made a deep impres- 
sion upon him, by revealing the open doors for wis- 
dom to the human mind. He dreamed and planned 
the best possible education for his son, who—by 
the way—bore the paternal name. But when this 
purpose was frustrated by his boy’s death, his large 
heart turned to the welfare of the children of 
others. President Jordan tells us that after a long 
vigil one dreary night Senator Stanford awoke 
with these wofds on his lips: “The children of Cali- 
fornia shall be my children.” And most worthily 
did he address himself to carry out this self-im- 
posed task. 

Calling to his side judicious counselors, he dis- 
closed his plans, and with their aid perfected them; 
and in the beautiful October of 1891 the doors of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University were thrown open 
to the youth of California and of the world. 

The new institution was delightfully located. 
The Santa Clara valley is charmingly picturesque, 
skirted about as it is by mountain ranges, and with 
an eastern vista across the Bay of San Francisco to 
the blue peaks of the Monte Diablo group, with Mt. 
Hamilton and its famous observatory conspicuous 
in the distant landscape. 
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The Palo Alto estate of 9,000 acres was chosen 
as the site for buildings. It is but thirty-three 
miles from San Francisco, near enough to the 
throbbing city to feel the impulse of its active life, 
and yet sufficiently remote to secure an atmos- 
phere of retirement and quiet. To this immense 
estate were added about 75,000 other acres by the 
deed of gift. 

The endowment made the university rich from 
the start. Unlike many other such institutions it 
had not to spend its initial days and strength in the 
distracting search for funds. Official and authen- 
tic statements of the amount of the endowment 
have not—so far as is known—been made; but it 
is commonly spoken of along the Pacific coast as 
being in the neighborhood of $20,000,000. 

Yet by the terms of the trust every precaution 
was made against its being an institution for the 
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GIBBON FALLS, 


sons and daughters of the opulent merely or 
chiefly. The ideals of the founder in this respect 
were voiced in that simple and commendable sen- 
tence which he asked might be on the university 
register, and which up to the present has so ap- 
peared: “A generous education is the birthright of 
every man and woman in America.” Such an 
ideal barred the institution—at least in its incep- 
tion and while its founder had any hand in its ad- 
ministration—from any favoritism either in the line 
of possessions or sex. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that a student’s expenses need not exceed 
$275 to $350 a year. Tuition is entirely free. And 
it is to be noted that women are admitted on equal 
terms with men. Co-education is the law of 
life there. Women are not suffered merely 
in some fancifully-named annex. 

And as there were to be no favored students, so 
there were to be no favored studies. It was not to 
be like the English Cambridge, famous for its 
mathematics, nor like Oxford with its strong 
leaning towards the classics. The curriculum was 
to be as wide as the special life needs of the indi- 
vidual student might suggest. Generous use of 
electives is allowed; possibly in no other university 
is there greater latitude for personal choice. And 
vet this is wisely ‘safeguarded against frivolous 
selections by the rule that the student may prose- 
cute his major study only so far as the professor 
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in charge of that subject may deem it expedient. 
So while on one hand the conventional curriculum is 
discarded, on the other hand specialism is not al- 
lowed to become frantic and wild. 

Special research is desired by the articles of in- 
corporation, but such research must be in all lines. 
The university is to make experts as far as possi- 
ble, but it is not to confine itself to any special line 
of experts. The university has already gained 
considerable fame for its researches in biology,— 
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Other features are also prominent. The re- 
quest of the founder was that no money should be 
spent directly or indirectly in the effort to secure 
students. The bonus system is outlawed. Parti- 
san politics are also disallowed. The founder was 
a strong partisan and waged many a stout and 
successful political battle. But he was astute 
enough to see the havoc which partisanship might 
work in an institution of learning, and hence it 
was barred. And so with sectarian instruction. 
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such being perhaps the favorite subject of its presi- 
dent; but this has not been secured at the expense 
of any other branch of serviceable knowledge. 
The Hopkins laboratory of natural history at Pa- 
cific Grove on the bay of Monterey has become 
widely known for its biological studies and dis- 
coveries, but it is not allowed to be the pet of the 
institution. 


The atmosphere was not to be irreligious, but it 
was not to stimulate any sectarian bias. Atten- 
dance on prayers is absolutely free. Yet the am- 
plest provision for voluntary worship is made in 
the commodious and comely memorial chapel, 
which has 1,700 sittings. This chapel was built 
by Mrs. Stanford in memory of the senator. 

But while these are the university ideals as thus 
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briefly outlined, they are subject to any and all 
changes which the wisdom of the future may deem 
prudent or needful, There is no touch of the dead 
hand that would strangle progress. The trustees 
are only expected to pay such respect to thes? 
early ideals as their worth may suggest, and no 
more. They are free to move in any direction 
where greater efficiency may be gained. Ths 
makes the promise of any future as available as 
any achievement of the past. 

In architectural equipment Leland Stanford, Jr., 
is unique. It was thought best to adopt the mis- 
sion architecture of California, with its low, buff- 
stone buildings, and its abundant arches and far- 
stretching colonnades. These designs have been 
generally though not slavishly followed. 

The inner quadrangle around a spacious area is 
made up of a series of one-story structures joined 
by stately colonnades. The outer quad- 
rangle, yet more spacious, is a series of 
two-story buildings similarly united. 
i There are but few detached structures, 
| of which the large and well-stocked mu- 
seum is a specimen. One of the most 
attractive structures, and one perhap; 
most frequently snap-shotted: by visitors, 
is the great, Grecian theatre with its 
magnificent and graceful columns. In 
the terrible convulsion by earthquake re- 
cently several buildings were rocked 
down, but the style of the architectur> 
preserved it largely from being all laid 
in ruins. The loftier buildings—such as 
the Memorial Arch—suffered most se- 
verely. 

There are some thirty buildings in all. 
Two libraries contain 84,000 volumes. 
The Chemistry building and assaying 
laboratory is a feature. The Assembly 
Hall seats 1,700. The Museum con- 
tains some of the finest collections in the 
} country, such as the Aztec and Mexican manu- 
} scripts, the Di Cesuola collection of Greek and 
H Roman pottery and glass from Cyprus, etc.; and a 
: wealth of materials from the lands bordering the 
Pacific, and the islands of the South seas. 

And it is here at Palo Alto, with the fine ma- 
terial equipment, and placed beyond immediate 
1 anxiety by the richness of the endowment, that 
| President David Starr Jordan and his professional 
staff of over 150 members are working out the 
university ideals of the founder as well as their 
own, and are making a positive contribution to the 
educational life in America. One sees here and 
there a suggestion of Cornell, of which Dr. Jordan 
is a graduate; but Leland Stanford, Jr., is not a 
copy, either of Cornell or any other institution. It 
is itself, and this not so much because it plans to 
be different from others, as because it believes its 
methods and ideals are best suited to this modern 
age. 

And it is gradually attracting a large circle of 
students. The student enrollment for 1904-5 was 
about 1,600, of whom 1,200 were from California. 
In 1901, at the close of its first decade, the alumni 
numbered 1,402. There are three available peri- 
ods for graduation—January, May, and Septem- 
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ber. No honorary degrees are given. Every 
degree represents residence and effort. The uni- 
versity in this respect escapes the criticism which 
sometimes unleashed in educational circles 
against seats of learning that are almost profli- 
gate in the giving of degrees. 

Compared with the older institutions Leland. 
Stanford, Jr., is but an infant of days, but it is a 
fusty infant, and has about it the promise of lon- 
gevity. 


1S 


SANTA CATALINA. 
BY E. H. R. 

Santa Catalina, some twenty miles distant from 
the coast of Southern California, is a veritable store- 
house of botanical, geological, and archaeological 
treasure. Qne side of the island faces the western 
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winds and the eternal roll of the pulsating Pacific; 
against its series of ragged projections and [fofty 
eminences the waters dash and the white sea foam 
is thrown fifty feet in the air; on the eastern side it 
is as placid as a lake, a paradise for anglers, for here 
in these still waters beneath the shadow of hills 
three thousand feet in height, swim the fish of 
every tribe, silent, solitary, and sailless as it was 
when three hundred years ago Master Mariner 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo steered his caravels into 
the little Bay of Avalon, Santa Catalina, and bap- 
tized the island San Salvador. 

ven when the lilliputian steamer that conveys 


passengers from the mainland is approaching the 
island, the flying fish of the Pacific may be ob- 


served darting hither and thither; dolphins may 
be seen gamboling in the water delighting in their 
element, while the great whales, invariably jour- 
neying either north south, may noticed 
spouting in the perspective. Here is found the 
leaping tuna, weighing about 250 pounds, jumping 
to a height of fifteen feet, and seizing the flying 
fish as it wings its way; the monster black sea bass 
that weighs nearly five hundred pounds sometimes, 
and, wonderful to relate, is caught often by a rod 
and reel, and gives the angler a merry chase and 
unusual activity before being brought to gaff; the 
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succulent white fish; the yellow-tail, very numer- 
ous in these waters, and often weighing as much as 
sixty pounds; the white sea bass, eighty 
pounds; the albacore, eaten only by Indians 
and Chinamen, sometimes weighing 100 pounds; 
the choice bonito; the ugly sheepshead ; barracuda, 
avery popular fish in Southern California; sea 
trout; striped bass, a new import from the northern 
waters ; Spanish mackeral; halibut ; black rock fish ; 
blue-mouth cod; rock bass; and blue perch. 
Great sharks, the scavengers of the deep, also fre- 
quent these waters, but they are not the man-eat- 
ing sharks so dreaded in other parts of the world; 
some are gray, mottled, and striped, and have ex- 
tending from their backs horny protuberances, 
doubtless used for fighting. At various times in 
the year these various fish are sport for the tourist, 
anglers, and fishermen, and rare sport they give, 
adding to the fame of the island as an attractive 
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blooming Zeptosyne ornaments the heights and 
fringes the cliffs of Santa Catalina, while the Mari- 
posa lily, the most beautiful of its species, contrasts 
with the great patches of snake cactus and he 
lovely blossoms of the Crossosoma Californicum. 
Here is the wild lilac, the iron-wood tree, while 
ferns, clematis, and myriad plants abound in end- 
less profusion and extreme beauty, creating a 
veritable paradise for the thoughtful and compe 
tent botanist. 

Students of the homo genus will find with a little 
industrious digging records of a forgotten :ace. 
Coffins can be unearthed containing the bones of 
savages deposited with their trinkets, beads, art’cles 
of cooking, fish hooks made of shell and birds’ 
bones, curious flutes; among those near the sur- 
face are pieces of wire and curious pipes, pices 
of Venetian glass, showing the appearance of the 
Spanish traders and voyageurs; axheads, mattocks 
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haunt for the enthusiastic angler. 
Ornithologically speaking Santa Catalina 
blessed with eagles that fly from summit to summit 
undisturbed; ravens, a sacred bird to the savages 
who once dwelt here, are seen, while quails in 
thousands whir at the approach of the island 
tally-ho; near the shore sea-gulls may be observed 
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hovering over the deep; occasionally an albatross 
wanders from the open sea, while pelicans and 
loons may be seen perched upon the jagged promi- 
nences that extend, especially on the west side of 
the island, into the open sea. 

Twenty-six species of plants grow on the island 
not found on the mainland ; one of these is the dog- 
wood ; another the five-leafed oak and the Cali- 
fornia holly. The cottonwood and the willow 
grow all over the island in the glens and small val- 
leys; as the rains disappear in the winter the 
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and other articles received from the Spanish hun- 
dreds of years ago. Vast storehouse of archaeo- 
logical research exist in the island, sufficient to en- 
rich countless collections, and to form rich reading 
for the students of pre-historic man. It is esti- 
mated that fifteen thousand savages once dwelt 
upon Santa Catalina; here they established tem- 
ples, and here they made ollas of a peculiar blue 
marble found on the island, and now quarried by 
the proprietors for the decoration of buildings on 
the mainland; these ollas are found on the coast, 
and show that these people traded largely with 
their brethren long before the Franciscan friars in 
1772 made their appearance in Southern California. 
About the year 1816 the good fathers went over 
to the island and induced the inhabitants to leave: 
for fifty years the place was used as a sheep pasture 
by the Spaniards, and then it was donated by the 
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Mexican government to one, Don Pio Peco, once 
governor of California, who traded it, so the record 
says, for a good saddle horse. A resident of Los 
Angeles came into possession and he sold a num- 
ber of lots to various individuals; these established 
the right of public domain by the erection of a 
public wharf and schoolhouse, and the laying of 
streets and other improvements; the present pro- 
prietors, sagaciously seeing a charming watering 
place in the island, destroyed these rights of public 
entrance, or rather connived with the lot owners to 
consent to their monopoly. Whereupon they spent 
a great deal of money in advertising the charms of 
the island to the sun-scorched multitudes of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, who visited the place annually 
in multiplied thousands. Each of the three brother 
proprietors have made independent fortunes by 
their enterprise, and are now reckoned as million- 
aires in this district. The student of history, the 
botanist, the geologist, indeed all thoughtful peo- 
ple, will find much to interest and instruct. 
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SEND FOR THE BOOKLET. 


Stockton, Cal., April 26, 1907. 
A. E. Winship, 
Editor Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Winship: Teachers throughout the 
country are asking for a definite statement of rates 
and ticket conditions to the Los Angeles conven- 
tion of the N. E. A., cost of living in Los Angeles, 
cost of combining an outing at points of interest in 
California with attendance at the convention, etc. 
To meet this general demand for information the 
enclosed booklet has been prepared. As you will 
notice, it gives accurate information as to cost of 
room and board, of side trips and of incidental ex- 
penses, not only for convention week in Los An- 
geles, but for the principal resorts throughout the 
state. 

Sesides the week in Los Angeles the booklet 
gives the estimated cost of a week at each of the 
following :— 


1. The beaches near Los Angeles. 
2. Catalina, the island resort of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
3. San Diego. 
4. Santa Barbara. 
5. The coast resorts between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 
6. The new San Francisco. 
Resorts among the Redwoods. 
The Big Trees. 
The Shasta resorts. 
10. Lake Tahoe. 
11. The Yosemite valley. 
12. The Kings and Kern River canyons. 


13, Grand canyon of Arizona. 
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With such information the teachers from any 
section of America can make a definite estimate of 
the cost of attending the convention and of spend- 
ing a week, a month, or more at any of the coast or 
mountain resorts in California. In purchasing 
their round-trip tickets to Los Angeles, teachers 
should select routes that will permit of stopovers 
at resorts and points of interest they may wish to 
visit, thereby reducing the cost of side trips. The 
booklet seeks to make this point clear. In short 
the booklet tries to show how the teacher may see 
California at the least possible expense. 

Thanking you for such co-operation as you may 
be able to give, and assuring you that we in Cali- 
fornia propose to do our best to make the coming 
session the banner convention in the history of the 
association, [ am 

Fraternally, 


James A. Barr, 
Chairman membership committee. 


Stockton, Cal. 


DEFECTS IN THE SCHOOLS AND THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR THEM. — (lIl.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT PAYSON SMITH, 


Auburn, Me. 


The overcrowding in the schools is due to three 
things, first to our notion that every child must 
take all parts of all the work offered regardless of 
personal and individual need. To this I have al- 
ready referred. Second, it is due to a certain Chi- 
nse characteristic of our people which insists that 
whatever the past generations had, educationally 
speaking, must go into the training of the present 
one. There’s many a farmer who improves his 
farming methods every year who would appar- 
ertly have us believe he would like his boy to 
be educated by exactly the same methods used on 
him twenty-five years ago. 

We cling to those things which heredity and 
tradition have made dear. And because tradition 
says study arithmetic nine vears from notation and 
numeration through partial payments and cube 
root and mensuration, then arithmetic so admin- 
istered it must be. Conservative public opinion, 
itself the severest critic of overcrowding, is in part 
responsible for the conditon it deplores. And the 
third cause of overcrowding lies in the domina- 
tion of the lower schools by the classical colleges. 
The “college trust,” if I may apply a term so 
‘»ymmercial te an institution so literary, attempts 
to determine the limits of education not only for 
itself but for all the schools leading to it. So much 
mathematics and of just this kind; so much Eng- 
lish and of just these authors; so much history 
and in portions of just so many hours. Meeting 
these requirements and these only, admission to 
the college precincts may be gained. In the great 
majority of towns and cities the only practical way 
of meeting the requirements is adopted and the 
course of study is, framed for the whole number 
of students to meet the needs of the few who 
will go to college. 
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In the State of Maine there are two hundred 
and fifty high schools and the courses of study in 
these schools follow chiefly the requirements laid 
down by the classical colleges. In that state the 
leading industries are manufacturing and farming 
and unless you consider commercial courses in 
some way related to the former and physics and 
chemistry to the latter then in all those two 
hurdred and fifty schools there is no subject re- 
ferring directly to the interests I have mentioned. 

If the elementary and secondary schools are to 
serve the people better, then must the colleges 
make a more careful study of the demands which 
are being made in other directions on the lower 
schools and adapt their own requirements to meet 
them. 

There is a class of defects in education usually 
set down by the unthinking as defects in the pub- 
lic schools the responsibility for which must, in 
my opinion, be placed at other doors. There is 
a current notion that the whole work of education 
must be attended to by the schools. It has been 
overlooked that two other great and important in- 
stitutions have their duty to perform for the young 
as well as has the school. 

The tendency to force upon the school the 
cuties, privileges, and prerogatives of the home, for 
example, is dangerous to the schools, to the home, 
and to the child. 

Among all the institutions of the world none 
is to be compared in its possibilities to the home. 

The church holding on high the standard of 
the Cross and pointing out the higher life has in- 
deed been a powerful factor in human progress; 
governments climbing century after century to 
higher ideals have secured for mankind larger 
freedom and broader rights; educational institu- 
tions seeking the pathway of truth have blazed the 
way to enlightenment and to wisdom; fraternal or- 
ganizations have linked human hearts in brotherly 
affection and they have cemented the social bonds 
of the world. But permit me to say that not one 
of these alone nor all of them together has ever 
taken the place or ever can take the place of the 
home. In it the sacred obligationsof religion find 
their truest expression. By means of its associa- 
tions government teaches its first lesson of obedi- 
ence, and the rights of others receive their first 
reccgnition. There self sacrifice and affeciion find 
their finest opportunity. In it education begins, 
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to the perpetuity of it education must tend, and 
without it education would not be worth while. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXXV.) 
BY RALPH WARBURTON. 
MONTENEGRO. 


The wires, which are kept hot these strenuous 
days reporting disturbances in one section or an- 
other, now send the world tidings of a serious up- 
rising in Montenegro. True, this news comes 
through a news-agency in Vienna, and the Aus- 
trian capital is not always a correct reporter of 
Montenegrin affairs, because of a confirmed racial 
prejudice against the Serbs. And yet there is a 
probable basis for the stories of revolution in the 
tiny rock-bound principality, and that some of the 
clans are marching on Cettinje, the capital, to try 
issues with Prince Nicholas, the Gospodar. 

Whatever the outcome may be, it will not be the 
first time that Montenegro has aroused the world’s 
attention by her struggle with internal or foreign 
foes. Thirty years ago Montenegro inspired what 
was probably the finest of Tennyson’s sonnets; and 
received the scarcely less-glowing eulogy of Mr. 
Gladstone. And what land more truly earned its 
laurels? For, as Lady Thompson asks: “Where 
else will you find a citadel that for five hundred 
years defied a whole empire—the Turkish—one 
hundred and seventy times its size? Where else 
will you find a people whose ancestors could claim 
no less than sixty-three victories in twelve years 
against armies outnumbering them ten, or twenty, 
or a hundred times?’ The Montenegrins are born 
warriors, and every foot of their land aids them in 
their desperate defence of their homes. 

Montenegro is an easily overlooked, but most 
fascinating corner of Europe. To the west it looks 
out upon the Adriatic, to the north is Herzegovina, 
to the east Servia, and to the south Albania. It is 
so rocky that the people can scarcely find a spot of 
land for a vegetable garden. There is an old and 
odd saying among them that the Devil once under- 
took to carry away the stones from Europe in a 
great bag, but just as he was crossing Montenegro 
the bag burst, the stones rolled all about, and the 
bearer was so angry that he refused to pick them 
up again. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


Features of the Journal of Education for several 
years which have a distinct personality—“Looking 
About” and notes on conventions and issues,— 
have attracted sufficient interest to warrant a confi- 
dential chat about the different points of view in 
description of persons, places, and interests. 

One may write to jolly those referred to; to de- 
light those who are envious or jealous of the per- 
son or place under consideration; to give a photo- 
graphic description; to heighten one’s reputation 
as a literary artist, or to tell that which one’s 
readers would most like to know if they were to 
meet the person or see the place. The latter is my 
only point of view. 

If, incidentally, agreeable things are said of persons 
and places, it is because there is no disposition to 
introduce my friends to persons or places of which 
we have not agreeable thoughts. If we do not 
gratify those who revel in reading uncomfortable, 
stinging, ill odorous sayings of those whom they 
are jealous it is because of an abhorrence of those 
who can only feel good when other people feel bad. 
It is needless to say that my manner of life would 
have to change radically to find time for artistic 
descriptive or typical mastery, so that taste, time, 
and purpose combine to play the part of the im- 
pressionist in speaking of men and measures. 

Whatever of inspiration has come to me is from 
Emerson and Eneking. Emerson said in the days 
of my youth that we know more of Shakespeare 
than of any other notable writer because there is 
so much that we do not know. He says we know 
that of him, which if we were about to meet him 
and deal with him it would most import us to know. 
The things we do not know of him would not con- 
cern us if we were to meet him and talk with him 
face to face. 
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Eneking has taught me in many ways the point 
of view of the impressionist who dares not to be a 
descriptionist or a typist. 

A report of a meeting that tells who offered 
prayer, what hymns were sung, who made and 
seconded routine motions is revolting to me, as is 
the list of those who also spoke. That which to 
my thinking my readers generally would have en- 
joyed if they had been there are the only things 
that concern me. 

The president of an institution of which I wrote 
ardently said to me: “It would have been safer 
had you also spoken of the work of ——, ——, and 
——.” But I was not seeking “safety,” nor was 
there any purpose or desire to boom or please those 
whose work was exuberantly described, but, to my 
thinking, if my readers generally visited that insti- 
tution they would be delighted to have received the 
impression that was given thereof. 

With the point of view here taken, I am in full 
sympathy, but with the working of it out I have 
never been satisfied and devoutly hope that I shall 
never be. Work will cease to be interesting when 
its imperfections are not more keenly felt by me 
than by others. Descriptive work can easily be 
polished to perfection, impressionist effort never. 

SCHOOL INFLUENCE ON READING. 

The public libraries are beginning to show the 
effect of the better schools. The children read 
much better books than do adults. They read 
fewer story books and better ones. This would 
have been unbelieved twenty years ago, when chil- 
dren read chiefly story books. From the Cleve- 
land public library the adults now take out 66 per 
cent. more fiction than the young people, and the 
tendency of the young is one that is sure to im- 
prove. The schools are already influencing the 
younger adults, and the line of age influence will 
rise steadily. 

In the “good (7) old days” they taught the three 
R’s with great thoroughness, but they did not have 
children read for themselves or by themselves. 
They had them read “Marco Boziris” with great 
thoroughness, but they gave no initiation to their 
reading, gave them no scope of interest, left them 
to read weak novels. 


To-day the school not only teaches children to 
read, but how to read and what to read, and gets 
them to reading much of the good until the habit 
is fixed for life and their choices can be trusted. 
This is universal in all progressive educational 
communities. 


a 
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TRIBUTE TO DR. HOUCK. 


On May 7 Dr. Henry Houck retired from the 
office of deputy superintendent of Pennsylvania for 
forty years to become secretary of internal affairs 
at a salary of $5,000 and a five-years’ term. To 
this office he was elected by a much larger majority 
than any one else on the ticket. In accepting his 
resignation, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer said :— 

“Whilst I rejoice in the promotion which the 
people of Pennsylvania have given you, I cannot 
refrain from saying that I accept your resignation 
with feelings of sincere regret. Your fidelity to 
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duty, your devotion to the public schools, your in- 
fluence upon legislation, your success in dealing 
with men in public and private life, your eloquence 
upon the institute platform, your accuracy as an ac- 
countant, your skill as an examiner, your good 
cheer as a companion, and your wisdom as a coun- 
selor on all questions relating to our schools made 
your services invaluable and well nigh indispensd- 
ble to those who have been associated with you it 
the department of public instruction. 

“No one can fully estimate the significance of a 
public career extending over forty years, and the 
services which a genuine educator like yourself 
renders to his day and generation. Suffice it to 
say that the system of teachers’ institutes which 
you helped to establish upon a permanent basis 
has been adopted in other states, that your fame as 
a lecturer has spread from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, that your inexhaustible funds of 
anecdotes and good humor has made the teachers 
happier in their work, and lessened in number and 
frequency the tears which flow down the cheeks of 
the children, and that your kindness, courtesy, 
and loyalty have placed me and many others under 
lasting obligations and filled our hearts with undy- 
ing gratitude. 

“Assuring you that my best wishes follow you to 
your new field of work as secretary of internal 
affairs, 1 am happy to be, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Nathan C. Schaeffer.” 


BENEFITS OF COMPETITION. 

The following sentences from the pen of Mr. 
Edgar O. Silver, senior member of the firm of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., are eminently true:— 

“Whatever may be said of the economic advan- 
tages or disadvantages of business competition, it 
is undoubtedly true that free competition among the 
American publishers of school and college text- 
books has been of untold benefit to the cause of 
education in our country. 

“This competition has given to the schools of 
America the best and most attractive text-books 
in proportion to their price, published in the world. 

“The best brains of the country, supported by the 
liberal use of capital, have been constantly enlisted 
in the effort to meet every need of pupil and 
teacher,—both in school and home,—with the most 
practical, attractive, and scientific aids to study.” 

They need no word of further emphasis. It does 
seem sometimes to publishers and others as though 
the competition got a bit superheated, but the fact 
remains that publishers and authors have set a 
lively pace for all other educators, that they have 
done more than any other single agency toward the 
promotion of the largest progress of educational 
thought and activity. 


SCHOOL MASTER’S TRIUMPH. 

William H. Langdon, district attorney of San 
Francisco, has scored a greater triumph than has 
ever been achieved by Jerome or any other similar 
officer in the court records of any county in the 
United States. And less than eighteen months 
since Mr. Langdon was the superintendent of 
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schools of that city. Those of us who have known 
him, indeed all school men who have known of 
him, have a thrill of pride in his unwavering honesty 
and proved ability. 


EQUAL PAY. 


The New York Senate has passed over Mayor 
McClellan’s veto the New York teachers’ bill, des- 
tined to equalize the salaries of men and women 
teachers in New York city. The vote was 37 to 9. 

It is not often that we have been so completely 
at a loss to know what to say upon so important 
an educational question as this. Abstractly there 
is no conceivable reason why the salary should not 
be for a position, whoever fills it, or else it should 
be gauged to the ability with which it is filled. 
There are positions that should be filled, other 
things being equal, by university graduates, others 
that can be best filled by normal school graduates, 
so there are positions that, other things being 
equal, can be best filled by women, others by men; 
but if a man should teach a kindergarten there is no 
reason why he should be paid more for that posi- 
tion than has been paid a woman, and if perchance 
a woman could be the president of Harvard Uni- 
versity in every way as any man who could succeed 
President Eliot, by and by, it would be ridiculous 
to pay her less salary because she is a woman. It 
is inconceivable, however, that any woman could be 
an efficient president of Harvard, anymore than 
that any man could be an acceptable kinder- 
gartner, but between the two impracticable situa- 
tions there are no end of positions that can be 
filled, occasionally, by either a man or a woman, 
and theoretically there is no reason why there 
should be a tag for a man salary or a woman salary 
for the same position. 

Nevertheless, there may be a condition and not 
a theory confronting us, and the New York men 
thought there was in their case, but they could not 
make the Legislature think so. 
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THE NEW CHICAGO SITUATION. 


Mayor Dunne was not re-elected in April. 

Mr. Busse succeeded Mayor Dunne in April. 

May 17 Mayor Busse and Superintendent Cooley 
had a conference. 

May 17 several policemen in official autotnobiles 
called upon twelve members of the board of educa- 
tion, most of whom would go out of office on June 
30, and presented each a typewritten resignation 
and asked for their signatures. 

James F. Choatal, C. A. Well, George Duddles- 
ton, and W. A. Kuflewski signed these resignations 
promptly. 

Louis F. Post, John J. Sonsleby, Wiley M. Mills, 
Raymond Robins, Dr. Cornelia DeBey, and Philip 
Augsten conferred with each other and with 
lawyers as to the advisability of allowing the mayor 
to depose them, as he informed them that he wou!d 
do on or before the next meeting of the board, 
June 3. 

C. O. Sithness and John J. Hayes were not at 
home and their attitude was not known at this writ- 
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Not all of these twelve have been opponents of 
Superintendent Cooley. Some of the most pro- 
nounced opponents of Mr. Cooley were not re- 
quested to resign. 

Evidently Mayor Busse tried to act “for the good 
of the service” merely. 

Miss Jane Addams, P. Shelly O’Ryan, Mrs. E. 
Blaine, Modie J. Spiegel, Rev. R. A. White, John 
C. Harding, Dr. John Guerin, Mrs. Keough, Presi- 
dent Ritter were not asked to resign. 


CLEVELAND’S ART EXHIBIT. 


In early May Cleveland had by far the best 
school art exhibit on record in the United States. 
There were more city school drawing systems 
represented, they were from a wider area, they 
represented a greater variety of thought and pur- 
pose. The city did more to make the teachers wel- 
come, more for their comfort and entertainment. 
A new standard was set for school art demonstra- 
tion. The days spent in Cleveland by a thousand 
teachers of art in the public schools will never be 
forgotten by the teachers who enjoyed the city’s 
hospitality, or by the city that enjoyed being the 
host. 
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FORT WAYNE VS. TERRE HAUTE. 


Fort Wayne and Terre Haute are the keenest 
rivals in the United States in the anti-race suicide 
warfare. Terre Haute with about 50,000 people 
reports 200 more increase in school childrei than 
Indianapolis with 250,000 population. Fort Wayne 
says this is. overdoing the Roosevelt loyalty, even 
going so far as to claim that several lone boys and 
girls were counted as twins or triplets. All of this 
devotion to the Theodorian theory comes about 
through the state law that makes up the state 


board of education in such a way that 
one member is either the superintendent 
of Fort Wayne or of Terre MHaute, and 


ever since this law went into effect the superin- 
tendents of these cities have played back and forth, 
but Mr. Study of Fort Wayne has held the office 
so regularly of late that his constituency forgot 
how much was at stake in the school registration, 
and Terre Haute made a leap never before known 
in the Middle West, and: Superintendent Morgan 
is to draw the per diem and mileage that Study 
has enjoyed; that is, unless State Superintendent 
Cotton should ask how many twin-triplet mistakes 
there were in the record at Terre Haute. This he 
will hardly dare to do, because Indiana has a candi- 
date to succeed Roosevelt, and he has been count- 
ing on the Terre Haute demonstration as an im- 
portant card in his campaign. 


THE SAGE FOUNDATION. 


The foundation will not attempt to relieve indi- 
vidual or family need. Its function is to eradicate, 
so far as possible, the causes of poverty and igno- 
rance rather than to relieve the sufferings of those 
who are poor and ignorant. Not that it is not a 
noble work to relieve suffering, however caused, 
but if the foundation should attempt to relieve such 
suffering there would be nothing left with which 
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to perform the higher functions of trying to pre- 
vent its existence. There is another equally co- 
gent reason for this conclusion. The relief of in- 
dividual need is not one of the larger and more diffi- 
cult problems. It is a duty which everyone of us 
who is more prosperous owes to less prosperous 
neighbor. Every neighborhood should relieve 
its own case of individual need for its own sake, 
and every neighborhood is measurably meeting 
this obligation. The sources of neighborly charity 
would be dried up if such needs were supplied from 
without. 
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NOTABLE SHAKESPEARE CLASS. 


Fitchburg, Mass., has a Shakespeare class so out 
of the usual as to deserve notice. For seven 
months there have met weekly 215 studious citi- 
zens led in an earnest study, all the expenses being 
borne by two public-spirited citizens. They 
closed the year with one of the most interesting 
banquet evenings I have known. The leader has 
been James Chalmers, pastor of the most promi- 
nent church of the city, the same Chalmers whom 
we have known as principal of a Wisconsin normal 
school, and in other influential educational posi- 
tions. Now, as an eminently successful pastor, he 
is serving the community educationally as few men 
could do. 
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The Boston Herald gets one of the ablest edi- 
torial writers of Boston in taking George Perry 
Morris from the Congregationalist. In vigor of 
style, in discretion, in judgment, and in progressive 
spirit Mr. Morris is the peer of any editorial writer 
in the city. 


Under the new pension law of Chicago every 
teacher may retire after twenty-five years of service 
and draw $400 a year for life, or if disabled after 
fifteen years they may draw $240. 


There is no question as to what has happened to 
Superintendent Cooley in Chicago, but it is not 
so clear what has happened to his enemies. 


College presidents come high. Jenjamin Ide 
Wheeler is offered $15,000 salary to come to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Elgin, Ill., has had the most exciting school elec- 
tion of the year. The entire country has had few 
at any time that were as exciting. 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine and Jane Addams were not 
asked to resign from the Chicago board of educa- 
tion. 


The Sage foundation has an income of $450,000 
and will be administered by Robert W. DeForest. 


Mayor Busse has Cooleyized the Chicago board 
of education with a vengeance. 


Detroit is to spend $110,000 for playgrounds. 
What city will be the next? 


Amherst gets a half a million when it will do 
the most good. 


Four years more for Edwin G. Cooley. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
A BROKEN “BOSS.” 


There was a dramatic and unexpected scene in 
the Superior Court at San Francisco on Wednesday 
when Abraham Ruef, the “boss”who has been the 
prime agent in corrupting the city government, and 
whose unscrupulous handling of bribes has ex- 
ceeded anything known in New York in the palmy 
days of Tweed, confessed his guilt, and burst into 
tears of maudlin repentance. He admitted that he 
had “lowered his political ideals,” which seems a 
mild phrase with which to describe his shameless 
crimes; and promised that hereafter he would do 
his best “to help overthrow the system which has 
made possible the terrible corruption of city offi- 
cials.” Considering that the system was one of his 
own devising and carrying out,and that he has per- 
sonally profited by it to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, this is interesting; but, as 
there are sixty-five indictments pending against 
him, he should first be given a stiff sentence in the 
penitentiary to ensure the strengthening of his 
purpose. 

A CURB ON THE DRUG TRUST. 

The strength of existing federal laws against 
trusts is again attested by an injunction granted by 
the United States Circuit Court at Indianapolis a- 
gainst the so-called “drug trust.” This trust is 
composed of the leading manufacturers and whole- 
sale and retail dealers in drugs throughout the 
country, who have tried to put an end to “cut” 
prices by boycotting the dealers who sell under the 
fixed price. Tothisend, they have resorted to 
black-listing and every device employed to crush 
the business of inconvenient competitors. The suit 
just ended was brought by the United States gov- 
ernment just a year ago; and, to avoid the heavy 
penalties which were in sight, the defendants, 92 in 
number, agreed to the entering of a decree which 
perpetually enjoins them from every practice in 
restraint of trade. 

DOLLAR WHEAT AGAIN. 

There has been a wild speculation in wheat, and 
for the first time in three years the price in the pit 
at Chicago has gone above the dollar mark, wheat 
for December delivery going as high as $1.03. 
Unfavorable crop reports at home and abroad 
furnished the grounds for the movement. In some 
sections there is drought; in some rain and snow 
and unseasonable cold have rotted and ruined the 
seeds; while in other sections the green bug is 
working great injury. But, as usual, the specu- 
lative advance has gone far beyond what the cir- 
cumstances justify, and there was a reaction when 
an unloading movement set in. The European 
markets have been a good deal affected, the more 
so because the crop reports from European sources 
of supply point to yields considerably under the av- 
erage. 

TAFT AND HUGHES. 

What seemed like a hopeful attempt to reconcile 
the warring Republican factions in Ohio through 
a conference of committees and party leaders has 
fallen through because of the opposition of Senator 
Foraker. Probably there will be no authoritative 
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Yet every rood of land that can be used as gar- 
den or as meadow is carefully tilled. The exports 
of cattle, mutton, potatoes, maize, and tobacco for 
1905 amounted to $600,000. But the Montene- 
grin does not take kindly to agriculture, as he is 
not yet far enough from the days when he found 
it much more congenial to supply himself from the 
fruitful plains of his Turkish neighbors by an oc- 
casional raid. 

The people have some simple customs which at 
least attract the attention of the visitor. They 
dress rather flashily, being very fond of colors, pale 
apple-green being conspicuous in the outer gar- 
ments of both sexes. Gold embroidery is com- 
mon. They are a hospitable folk, the stranger 
having absolute security by day or by night. 
Prince Nicholas once said: “Never in all the his- 
tory of my country has there been a case when a 
stranger, who has come among us in kindness, has 
been insulted or injured.” 

To the Montenegrin the blackest of vices are 
theft, immorality, and cowardice. Theft is pun- 
ished with many stripes, and in certain cases with 
death. The penalty for immorality is death; in 
the woman’s case by stoning. The coward is girt 
about with a woman’s apron, and drivenacrossthke 
borders by women who smite him with their spin- 
dles. 

The clan system prevails extensively, consisting 
of a collection of families claiming descent from a 
common ancestor. The clanhold their lands in 
common, bind themselves to afford mutual help and 
protection, and to take vengeance on another clan 
that may have injured one of their number. In 
this respect they are not unlike the Indian tribes 
of this continent. 

The country is divided into military districts, and 
36,000 men can be pyt into the field ata few hours’ 
notice. The country has her own arsenal and car- 
tridge factory, though it gets many weapons from 
other lands. The army officers are trained in the 
military school in Sofia, Bulgaria. But fighting is 
no longer the chief occupation since the treaty of 
Berlin established the independence of the little 
principality, and specially secured it from the at- 
tacks of Turkey. In 1906 a constitution was 
adopted, and the people are learning to adjust 
themselves to its provisions. 

The capital is Cettinje. It is high up among 
mountains, and knows bitterly cold winters. Its 
population is only 4,000. It has but one street, 
spotlessly clean, and lined with one-story build- 
ings. The Royal Palace, the Legations. anda 
hotel are the only pretentious structures. It has a 
daily post, and telegraphic communication with 
other leading places. Other towns of importance 
are Nikshitch, Podgoritza, Dioclea—the reputed 
birthplace of the Roman Emperor Diocletian, and 
Cattaro, which from its eyrie in the mountains 
looks out upon the blue Adriatic. 

What the future of Montenegro is to he, no one 
can predict. It has a glorious past on which to re- 
flect, but no nation can live on its past. Its oppor- 
tunities for trade expansion or agriculture are very 
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limited. It has no mines, though such may yet 
be found by the prospector. Austria would be 
willing to absorb it, but dare not attempt anything 
of that kind at present. Italy trades with it exten- 
sively, and has perhaps the largest influence, es- 
pecially since a beautiful Montenegrin princess be- 
came the present Queen of Italy. 

But. Montenegro is too small and too poor a 
state to stand alone. | 


BOXING AS A RELISH. 


Ernest J. Lickley has a singularly interesting name for 
man who is solving the truancy problem through 
school boxing. The fighting element is liable to be prom- 
inent in the truancy ring of a public school. 

Lickley is principal of the three special schools for 
non-scholarly boys—the parental school in the old jail 
and two truancy schools. 

Boxing is one of the unique methods by which Los 
Angeles cures truancy. Experiments have brought re- 
sults that are likely to make Los Angeles famous the 
country over. This city has practically solved the tru- 
ancy problem—solved it without recourse to decrees of 
court, without putting boys behind the bars, and with- 
out the whip or the strap. This does not mean that the 
kids of the city have grown abnormal, or that a religious 
revival has set in among them. It means that when they 
are sent to these special schools they are cured without 
much ado. Here is the practical proof; There have been 
no absences except for serious illness from these schools 
for three months. Habitual absentees, boys who have 
had no education whatever simply because no power 
could induce them to attend; boys who haye stayed 
away when the school building was just next door, are 
now traveling cheerfully for miles to reach these spec‘al 
schools, and the only difficulty experienced is that they 
do not wish to leave when the time comes to return them 
to their own district. 

The man who is responsible for this remarkable ex- 
periment is Ernest J. Lickley, president of the local 
Schooimasters’ Club, who has worked with the cordial 
support of the superintendent and assistant superintend- 
ent of schools. ° 

Last summer when the children in the Detention 
Home school were fainting with the heat in their work 
that knows no vacation, Mr. Lickley, who was princinal 
there, presented his views to the city superintendent and 
the board of education. ‘““‘Why not let these boys, against 
whom there is only a truancy clause, go out to some of 
the other school buildings that are now lying idle, where 
they can have fresh air and a playground?” 

His advice was followed, and this was the beginning 
of the truancy schools, though they are not called by that 
name. The summer experiment was so successful that 
the two schools have been carried on during the present 
term, and this has been the outeome—a stopping place 
has been found this side of the juvenile court for the 
truant. 


How has this wonder been wrought? By common 


sense, says Lickley. By making school as much like 


real life as possible, by the teacher's convincing each boy 
that he is his friend. He does not think that a boy is 
eternally damned because he plays hookey once in a 
while. Mr. Bettinger, assistant superintendent of 
schools, who has the special and ungraded rooms under 


his charge, is said to have a remarkable insight into the ; 


soul of a boy, and he says he has cured more truancy 
by jokes than he has by a whip. Boys are real lively 
animals, and this fact is taken advantage of in this work. 

Longer recesses are given at the special schools, and 
football and baseball and boxing are the order of the 
hour, with the teacher for the ringleader. L. J. Bald- 
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win of Vernon avenue is a college man, who was catcher 
on his college baseball team. He looks scarcely older 
than the boys, but he handles them wonderfully, and 
knows a boy like a book. He has no use for the usual 
brand of teacher dignity. ‘The best thing a teacher can 
do with his dignity,” he says, “is to do without it.” 

Lickley is the friend of every lad who comes under his 
ken. He never whips a boy. He found by experience 
that he could do more with a boy before he whipped than 
after, so he stopped whipping them. 

Every little while a half holiday is given at these 
schools, and teacher and pupils stroll out in the woods 
and find much jolly good fellowship. But they do more 
than play. These boys’work as they never dreamed of 
doing under less happy circumstances. 

One lad had been’ such an_ habitual truant 
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that he never got as far as the third grade, and never 
did any work in numbers. At this special he was not 
held back. He was given number work, and it has 
proven to be his passion and delight. He is making 
rapid strides, and is always in his place. 

The teachers have been the explanation of the success 
of these schools and in each case they have been se- 
lected on account of their especial fitness for the place. 
At the Solano-street special is I. P. Thurston, another 
college-bred man of athletic tendencies, and a gift for 
handling youngsters. He has sixteen truants under his 
care, but they have ceased to be truants. Across the 
street from this school the use of a large piece of ground 
has been secured, and a school garden 200 feet square 
laid out and plotted among the boys for cultivation. 
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WHERE SHALL THE STUDENT PREPARE FOR 
COLLEGE ? 


BY CHARLES W. HEATHCOTE, 
York County Academy, York, Pa. 


This question is often asked by scholars who are con- 
templating a college course. However, in speaking of 
college preparatory work, we have in mind the student 
who has sufficient money to pay for his education 
throughout his course. The student who is handicapped 
financially and who is anxious to go to college must le 
prepared for college as advantageously as possible as 
his pecuniary condition will permit. 

Thus, in answering this question, where shall the stu- 
dent prepare for college? we say (1) the young man 
should prepare at some academy or preparatory school 
of a similar character in his home town or city. Why? 
In an institution of this kind he receives careful individ- 
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Important Additions to the 


Most Succesful Method of Teaching Reading 


The Additional 
The Additional First Reader........... .36 


By MARy A. WARD, Principal Public School No. 89, Brooklyn, and 
MADALENE BARNUM, Model Teacher, Brooklyn Training School. 


These attractive new books strongly reinforce the Primer and First Reader of the 
Rational Method in Reading. They contain the distinctive sight words and markings of the 
method. The material is based on the child's life and his interests, and the books are charm- 
ingly illustrated. The color work and the teaching in the Additional Primer is especially 
worthy of note. 


The Rational Method in Reading 


By EpWARD G. Warp, late Supt. of Schools, Brooklyn. 


This method gives to children in less than two years a mastery of English that is 
characterized by 


CORRECT PRONUNCIATION LARGE VOCABULARY 
THOUGHTFUL EXPRESSION PRECISE SPELLING 


The Series Consists of: 


$ .36 Third Reader ...... 546 Fourth Reader.............. $.54 
First Reader............. -- -36 | Phonetic Cards: Fifth Reader .............. 58 
Manual of Instruction ere -36 Spelling : 

for Teachers........ We Second Set .......-.. .48 3rd and 4th years.... .30 


SILVER, BURDETT & .COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


ual attention and usually from professors who have SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND) SCHOOL SUPER- 


graduated from some college. It is also less expensive VISION 

since he is at home. At the same time he acquires hab- 

its of careful study through careful concentration which “Our Schools,” Chancellor (Heath). 

it is often impossible for him to acquire at a preparatory “School Management,” Collar & Crook (Macm.). 
school away from hoine. “School Management,” Dutton (Scribner). 

We do not mean to say that preparatory schools at “School Interests and Duties,” King (Am. Bk.). 
distant places are not doing good work, but for a young “Teaching and Class, Managewent,” Landon (seem: 
man who is unable to rely sufficiently upon himself his “School Supervision,” Payne (Am. Bk.) 
preparatory training becomes a detriment to his charac- “School Supervision,” Pickard (Appl). 
ter instead of a means of development. Character is de- “Economy in Education,” Roark (Am. BK.). 
veloped from habit and growth. “Foundations of Education,” Seeley (H. & N.). 

“New School Management,” Seeley (H. & N.). 


Thus, (2) the private academy is better adapted for ¢ol- 
lege preparatory work than the high school. Im _ the 
average high school not one-tenth of the students are de- 
sirous of going to college. Most of them at the end of 
their course expect to enter into some business or office 
work. Thus the young man who is ambitious to go te 
college can only expect to receive mediocre individual caren 
attention from his high school teachers, P. W. R., California: I look forward to the 

Consequently, if the young man’s financial circum- weekly coming of the Journal of Education and I 
stances will permit, let him prepare for college at some congratulate you upon your ability always to be 


rrivate preparatory institution in his home city « : 
e city and he Giving us something new and thoroughly good. 
will go to college with a stronger preparation and he ‘ ; ; 


“Class Management,” Taylor (Barnes). 

“Principles of School Organization,’ Thurber (Wood). 
“School Management,” Tompkins (Ginn). 

“School Management,” White (Am. Bk.). 

“School Economy,’ Wickersham (Lippincott). 


will make a record for himself both in college and active 
life. H. D. B., Connecticut: I prize the Journal, and 
ee as long as I am connected in any way with school 
IDEAL VACATION SPOT. work I must have it. 
Ingleview on Lake Winnipesaukee, near Centre Har- 
bor, N. H., is an ideal place for teachers or any one else A. F. F., Massachusetts: Every number of your 


to get the most out of life. In July rates are reduced to 
$6.50 a week, and I have never known any place at 
which there was so much that is so desirable for such a - ‘ 
price. It is in the woods on the shore of the lake. Ad- - : : 
dress Superintendent C. W. Haley, Milford, Mass, L. W. R., New York: I value your paper highly. 
A. E, Winship. I have taken it for over thirty years. 


Journal gives me suggestions that are adaptable 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE CHILD AND THE BOOK. Reprinted from “The 
Lost Art of Reading.” A Manual for Parents and for 
Teachers. By Gerald Stanley Lee. Mount Tom edi- 
tion. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. BHx- 
tra binding. 161 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 

You ought to read this book. Be you teacher or par- 
ent, superintendent or principal, kindergartner or uni- 


versity professor, you will find something worth your ~ 


while in these pages. It is a notable book because of the 
thought and the expression, the theory and the applica- 
tion. Every page bristles with sentences such as these: 
“The more creative a child becomes the more incon- 
venient he is, as a general rule, hence every time a boy is 
caught being creative, something has to be done“to him 
about it.” “So long as parents and_ teachers are 
either too dull or too busy to experiment with 
mischief, to be willing to pay for a _ child’s originality 
what originality costs, only the most hopeless children 
can be expected to amount to anything.” ‘The whole 
existence of a boy may be said to be a daily—almost 
hourly—struggle to escape being told things.” The orig- 
inality of this book as well as its heroism is a charm 
rarely equaled in a book about children. It will jar 
the self-satisfied soul, but it will give a noble impulse to 
every aspiring parent and teacher. “The Child and the 
Book” will be of inestimable benefit to the reading of 
the home and school, of the student and recreationist if 
it is widely read. Will the time ever come when teach- 
ers’ reading circles will put a book like this on _ their 
lists, books that are an inspiration from start to finish, 
which do not tell what to do or how to do but rather 
create a spirit and purpose that leads teachers and par- 
ents first to think what to do and how to do. I like this 
book above any other of its kind that I have seen in 
many a day. 


BERRY’S WRITING BOOKS. Book One, “The Jingle 
Book.” Original rhymes by Carolyn Wells. Pictures 
in four colors by Fanny Y. Cory and others. Book 
Two, “The Mother Goose Book.” Interleaf biotters. 
Full-page illustrations by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Book 
Three, “The Bird and Beast Book,” including twenty- 
eight pages of detachable practice paper with two drill 
line exercises on each page. Book Four, “The Flower 
Book,” including twenty-eight pages of detachable 
practice paper with two drill line exercises on each 
page. Book Five, “The Proverb Book,” including fifty- 
six pages of detachable practice paper with two drill 
line exercises on each page. Book Six, “The Gem 
Book,” including twenty-eight pages of detachable 
practice paper with two drill line exercises on each 
page. 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago: B. D. Berry & 
Co. First four books, 8 cents each; other two books, 
10 cents each. 

These books are so radically unlike any and all others 
that one must see them to appreciate their attractive- 
ness. Adequate description is impossible. The amount 
of study and of literary, artistic, and scientific skill put 
into these books is unparalleled. In almost every fea- 
ture these books are in a class by themselves. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. By Booker T. Washington. 

Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. 865 

pp. Price, $1.25. 

Booker T. Washington is one of the four or five most 
interesting Americans of the day, and the most distin- 
guished living Africo-American. Frederick Douglass 
was the noted man of that race prior to the advent of 
Booker T. Washington. These two men, first one and 
then the other, have inspired their race to the noblest ef- 
fort for the solution of their distinctive problems for the 
last sixty years. It is therefore highly important as well 
as interesting that the latter should give the world a life 
of the former. No other such combination is possible. 
In addition to this there is no more attractive writer for 
earnest Americans than Booker T. Washington. “Up 
from Slavery” was read by more people than any simi- 
lar autobiographical book that has been written, and 
this biography in its intensely personal discussions by 
the author has all the flavor of the other book. 


GANSBERG’S STREIFZUGE. SCHMIDT’S SCHON- 
HEIT UND GYMNASTIF, AND OTHER WORKS. 
Leipsig and Berlin: Teubner. 

There has come to our table several publications from 
the Teubner publishing house in Leipsig, which we 
gratefully acknowledge. Among them is a copy of 
Homer’s Odyssey, Goethe’s Torquato Tasso, and Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone—each in German. There is also a work 
on gymnastics by Dr. Schmidt of Bonn, and other writ- 
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ers, and one by Gansberg entitled “Streifzuge durch die 
Welt der Grosstadtkinder.” In addition there is an 
abridgment of the history of French literature by Cor- 
neille. This last is in French. We appreciate the cour- 
tesy of von Teubner, and invite the attention of students 
in German to his many and valuable publications. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES AND STUDIES. By _ Flor- 
ence E. Leadbetter, Roxbury High school. Boston: 


Ginn & Co. 8vo. 

cents. 

This valuable series of outlines is “to accompany 
Myer’s Medieval and Modern History.” It is ably done, 
and must be an invaluable aid to the student of that 
historic volume, though it may be used independently of 
it also, and quite effectively. It looks more especially 
to students of the second year in the high school, but not 
exclusively to them. It is an excellent stimulus and 
guide to research. An omission which the author will 
regret is in her “Chronology of the Modern Age,” where 
she inserts “The Pilgrims at Plymouth” in 1620, but 
omits “The Landing at Jamestown” in 1607. Yet this 
last had some bearing on the “Modern Age.” 


Boards. 78 pp. List price, 35 


LITTLE STORIES OF GERMANY. 
ton. New York: American Book Company. 
Illustrated. 192 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
Admirably adapted for either school or home reading 

are these choice stories culled from German history. 
Those of Gutenberg and his invention of printing, «f 
Albrecht Durer and his paintings, and many simi- 
lar ones are both interesting and helpful. But the stor- 
ies about soldiers and camps and battles and massacres 
might well be oniitted. Why is it esteemed a necessity 
for an author to-day to be laurelling the soldier in the 
presence of children, as if he was the hero who should 
wear the bays? Let us emphasize in our story-telling the 
less bellicose side of life. 


By Maude Dut- 
Cloth. 


Vernette Morse. 
Paper. 44 pp. 


VENETIAN IRON WORK. By T. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Here is a very interesting little work in which we find 
instructions for fashioning certain pretty and useful ar- 
ticies from Venetian iron and to some. extent 
after Venetian models. There are numerous il- 
lustrations of the requisite tools, and of patterns of the 
seroll work used for table feet, brackets, and many other 
things in which it may be used to advantage. For man- 
ual training schools the book will prove itself highly 
suggestive. 

THE PRISONERS OF THE TEMPLE. Arranged by 
H. A. Guerber. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
65 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Herein we have in English the pathetic story of the 
children of the unfortunate Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette of France. It is to be translated into French by 
the student in that tongue, and notes and a vocabulary 
are given to facilitate such translating work. It will be 
an exceedingly interesting effort to the pupil, and valu- 
able. 


CORNEILLE'S LE CID. HORACE, AND POLYEUCTE. 
Edited by Professor William A. Nitze and Stanley L. 
Galpin of Amherst College. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Cloth. 393 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The French text of three of Corneille’s masterpieces 
is here given, and ably annotated by these joint authors. 
The introduction aids the student to gain a very real 
and comprehensive acquaintance with Corneille and his 
times, to measure to some extent his genius, and to know 
something of the French language as it was spoken and 
written by a master of French. The text comes from the 
drama of the seventeenth century. 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 


**Cuentos Alegres por Luis Taboada.’’ Edited by M. A. Potter. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

** Elementary French.’’ By F.D. Aldrichand I. L. Foster. Price, 
$1.00.——*“* Examining and Grading Grains.” By T. L. Lyon and E. 
G. Montgomery. Price, 60 cents.——‘' The New Elementary Arithme- 
tic.’’ By George Wentworth. Price, 35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘* Exmoor Star.’’ By A. E. Bonser. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co, 

“* On the Civic Relations.’’ By Henry Holt. Price, $1.75. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ’ 

Manual) de Fonografia Espanola.” 
Sens. 

* Outlines of Roman History.’”’ By H. F. Pelham. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 

** Selections from the Works of Robert Browning.’’ By Charles 
W. French. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 


New York: Isaac Pitman & 
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J/EBERHARD FABER 


SCHOOL PENCILS 


“FREEHAND DRAWING’ 
No. 430 


EXTRA THICK 
SOFT, BLACK LEAD 


THE LEAD 

iS SMOOTH 
COMPACT AND 

EVENLY GRADED 


‘DRAWING’ 


No. 365 


FINE QUALITY 
LEAD 


recuian / / 
Size hy A PERFECT 
SHADING 


THE No. 365 


‘DRAWING’ 


1S AN ALL-ROUND 
SCHOOL PENCIL OF 
EXCELLENT GRADE 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST TO TEACHERS 


UPON REQUEST 


UNEXCELLED 


For High Schools and Colleges. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE 


With introduction, notes and glossary by A. W. 
Verity, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng. 


NINTH EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED OF 


FRENCH CLASSICS 


By F. Crane, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of 
the Romance Languages and Literatures, Cornell 
University. 


TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE 

An Historical French Reader. 
LE ROMANTISME FRANCAISE 

A Selection from the Writers of the French Romantic School. 
LA SOCIETE FRANCAISE AU DIX-SEPTIEME SIECLE 


An Account of French Society in the X VIIth Century. 


MUNSON’S SHORTHAND 


A complete course, a shorter course, a reader, a dicta- 
tion book and a dictionary supply every need. 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES 


Of Greek, Latin, French, German and Spanish texts. 


Don't decide upon a text-book for next year until you 


PUTNAM’S LIST 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27-29 WEST 23RD STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ART EDUCATION 
Drawing Book Course 


Anentirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 
in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 

Each book contains full and definite suggestions for the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the variouslessons. Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An ex- 
tensive glossary of terms in each book. 3 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGIOAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


When you attend the 


NATIONAL EnucationaL Association 
CONVENTION 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
July 8th to 12th 


Travel via the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


A rate of $64.50 has been made for the 
round trip from Chicago 


Proportionately low rates from all Eastern points. 
Tickets on sale June 22nd to July 5th from Chicago. 
Final limit, September 15th, 1907. 
Stopovers at any point west of Chicago and St. Louis. 
Through electric lighted trains. 
Quickest time, unexcelled service and equipment. 


For folders, maps and other information call on or 
address: 


R. TENBROECK, G. E, Agt., 


287 Broadway, New York. 


W. MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. Agt., 


176 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
May 24: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
School, Boston. Henry D. Her- 
vey, Malden, secretary. 
June 5-7: Michigan Music Teachers, 
Kalamazoo. 

June 18, 19, 20: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Winchester. 
June 20-22: National Playground As- 

sociation, Chicago. 


June 24-26: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Chick 
Springs. 


June 25-27: Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay, Edward M. Van 
Cleve, secretary, Steubenville, Ohio. 

July 1-3: Oregon State Teac’ ers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Salem. 
Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal, William C, 
Crawford, Cambridge street, All- 
ston, Mass., secretary. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

LEWISTON. Adelaide V. Finch 
is one of the best city training te.ch- 
ers in the country in that she not 
only knows what should be done and 
how it should be done theoretically, 
but there are always results which 
demonstrate that she is right in her 
theories. In line with this claim of 
mine, she has the best of school gar- 
den work, which is not only excellent 
gardening but acts like a tonic upon 
every feature of school life. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BROOKLINE. Edward §. Colton, 
head master of the commercial de- 
partment of the Lowell high school, 
has been elected to a similar position 
in the high school in Brookline. He 
has been offered a salary of $1.900 a 
year, which will ultimately be in- 
creased to $2,500 a year. During the 
past seven years Mr. Colton has been 
head master in the commercial de- 
partment at the high school in Low- 
ell. 


CAMBRIDGE. Superintendent of 
Schools Bates recently nominated 
John W. Wood, Jr., to be head mas- 
ter of the Rindge Manual Training 
school, at a salary of $2,700 per vear, 
to succeed Charles H. Morse, who re- 
signed in January to accept the posi- 
tion of secretary of the state indus- 
trial commission. 


FITCHBURG. This city has a 
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AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS 


COLONIAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART and EDWARD CHANNING of Harvard University 


No. 36. 


‘*THE FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN ” 


just issued and 2nd Edition already on the press. 


Price, 10 cents. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York 


school, the Hosmer, named for the 
woman principal who is still teaching 
in the new building. If this is not 
unprecedented we are mistaken. 


AMHERST. The talk about teach- 
ing agriculture in the schools has 
been revived in many quarters by 


the announcement that the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College will this 
year hold a special school of instruc- 
tion for teachers in order to show 
them how such subjects as gardening, 
botany, and insect life may be used 
to good advantage in common school 
work. This summer school opens in 
Amherst, July 8, 1907, and will con- 
tinue four weeks. A _ very. strong 
corps of teachers has been engaged 
and preparations have been made on 


a large scale for thorough work. In 
view of the fact that teachers are 
generally paid sinfully low salaries, 
the charges for this school have been 
made very low. It will be an excel- 
lent opportunity for ambitious teach- 
ers, and it is gratifying to learn that 
a considerable number have already 
registered. 

HAVERHILL. The last report of 
the superintendent of schools presents 
a list of books on education in the 
publie library which shows it to con- 
tain more than 800 volumes of spe- 
cial value to teachers. 

MARLBORO. State Agent John 
.Prince had Superintendent 
B. C. Gregory of Chelsea as one of 
the attractions at the institute in this 


Columbia University, New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leadin 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., anc 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 


25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April ist. 


Teachers College Publications :— 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year 
CONTRIBUTIONS TQ EDUCATION 

2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 

EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 


No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 
on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 3, 1907 


A regular session of the University 
with emphasis on graduate work. 
Special courses for teachers, including 
a course in the Elements of Agriculture 
iven by Dean Henry of the College of 
riculture. 
um mer Session staff of 46 professors, 
22 instructors, and assistants. 
Location: Madison the Beautiful. 
Tuition fee, $15. 
Send for descriptive bulletin to 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 


CAPE MAY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


Agriculture, Industrial Arts 
and Sciences 


For Teachers and Others 


Courses in Agriculture, Home Economics, 
and Manual Training. 
Tuition Fee, $5. for each Course 


Combine an outing at the seashore 
with a month of study. 


School opens June 28, closes July 26 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


Under the auspices of the State Board of 
Education and State Board of Agriculture of 
New Jersey. Governor Stokes will deliver 
address at opening. 

AARON W. HAND, Secretary. 
308 Perry Street, 
Cape May City,N.J. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 


Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 


grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Harvard University 
Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 


July 22, 1907, to 


ment Unsurpassed. 
on request. 


Summer Session of Stout Training Schools 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Eight Courses in Domestic Art and Science. 
Experienced Teachers. Circular of information giving details sent 


Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


August 23, 1907 


Nine Courses in Manual Training. Equip- 
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city on May 1. The other speakers 
were from the normal schools. 


SPENCER. Superintendent C. 8S. 
Lyman of Hudson and Superinten- 
dent B. C. Gregory of Chelsea spoke 
in the institute in this town on May 3. 


MILLIS. Superintendent Albert 
L. Barbour of Natick, Superintendent 
H. E. Taylor of Hopedale, and J. C. 
Packard of the Brookline high school 
were speakers at the institute held in 
this town by John T. Prince, agent 
of the state board of education. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SOUTH NORWALK. The thirty- 
first annual convention of the Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association 
will be held at South Norwalk, Conn., 
Friday, May 10, 1907. Opening exer- 
cises with music by quartette of 
Yale students; address, “Trouble,” 
W. C. Bates, superintendent of 
schools, Cambridge; primary and in- 
termediate section; address, “The 
Value of Play,” Miss Bertha M. Me- 
Conkey, supervisor of primary 
schools, Springfield; grammar and 
high school section; address, ‘‘The 
Creation of the Habit of Reading,” 
Henry G. Buehler, Hotchkiss school, 
Lakeville; ungraded section; address, 
“What Results Can Reasonably Be 


Expected?” J. C. Knowlton, New 
Haven; music by quartet of Yale 
students: business: address. “A Re 
view of the Record,” Hon. W. W. 
Stetson, state superintendent, Au- 
gusta, Me. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are as follows: President, 


John R. Perkins, Danbury; vice-presi- 
dent, G. H. Tracey, Danbury; secre- 
tary, Mabel D. Dickinson, Stamford; 
treasurer, S. P. Williams, Bridgeport. 

HARTFORD. The annual meeting 
of the Hartford County Teachers’ 
Association was held in Hartford 
Friday, May 3. 

Miss Clara E. Mahl, daughter of 
Charles Mahl, has resigned her posi- 
tion as ‘a teacher in the public schools 
of Englewood, N. J., and has accepted 
a position in Springfield, Mass. 

At the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ League, held 
April 20, officers were elected for the 


vear as follows: President, Miss 
M. Rachel Webster of New 
Haven: vice-president. Miss  Eliza- 
beth J. Cairns of Hartford; sec- 


ond vice-president, Miss Edwina B. 
Martin of Hartford: secretary. Miss 
Minnie H. Smith of New Haven: 
treasurer, Miss Miriam S. Skidmore 
of Willimantic; Hartford county di- 
rector, Miss Hannah Gartland. The 
report of a committee appointed ata 
previous meeting to investigate the 
matter of a state college for teach- 
ers was presented, and discussed 
with considerable interest. It has for 
some time been the desire of many 
members of the league to have in 
Connecticut an institution on the lines 
of the New York Teachers’ College, 
where teachers could take up courses 
of actual study in vacation seasons, 
and the appointment of the commit- 
tee was for the purpose of furthering 
this end. 

NORWICH. Arthur B. Morrill, 
principal of the State Normal school, 
New Haven, gave a very interesting 
talk on advanced reading at the 
Broadway schoolhouse last Wednes- 
day afternoon. There was a large 
attendance of teachers from Norwich 
and vicinity. 
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Such a menace to the health of 


constant motion. 
floor should be treated with 


Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


scholars is the dust which arises from 


schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is just as 


essential as proper ventilation. The activity of scholars keeps the dust in 
To overcome this 


contamination of the atmosphere the 


STANDARD 


Floor Dressing 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is used the amount 
of circulating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths —the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being 


reduced in like proportiort. 


_ As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 
diseases, the advantages of Standard Fioor Dressing will be 


at once apparent. 


The dressing also preserves the flooring, 


saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 
Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 


in cans of varying capacity. 
year give best results. 


Three or four applications a 


Patented Standard Oller makes process of application 


easy and economical. 


We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, 


to the floor of one room or hall in 


any Hospital, School, 


or other public building, to demonstrate that all we claim 


for it is true. 


Standard Floor dressing is not intended for use 


on varnished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses, Write for 
: testimonials and for interesting reports from medical authorities 
on ‘‘ Dust and its Dangers.”’ 
Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 


HEADQUARTERS 
Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 


LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 
“MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develep in 
the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full i 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR 


SALE 


By the Treasurer of the Association of Mathematical Teachers in New England: — 
Final Report of the Committee on the Fundamental Propositions of Elementary Geometry 


(1906). 


Preliminary Report of the Committee on Arithmetic (1906). 
Second Report of the Committee on Arithmetic (1907). 


Each, Six Cents in Stamps. 


Postage Free. 


WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, Treasurer, 


Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass. 


ES Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth. $3.00, 
IRD 914 pages. 

110 colored illustrations. 


OOK 272 black and white illustrations 
THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 
Special introduction price to 
teachers, 82.00 postpaid, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


and CERTIFICATES 
Private Schools, Colleges and Socie 

Stock and special designs. FILLING 
A SPECIALTY. 


and samples free. 


ers in 


Sum- 
ormation 


for Public and 


Illustrated catalog 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Bway, N. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every day 


THAT THE 
Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
Perfect Self Binders 
“T” Binders and 
Transparent Paper 


Are Indispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year, 


From January ist, 1907, to April Ist, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul your Books and Stock and send us your order 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 577.) 


expression of the attitude of the 
party toward Secretary Taft's candi- 
dacy prior to the state convention. 
But the indications are that when 
the time comes for Ohio Republicans 
to express themselves, there will not 
be a great deal left of the Foraker op- 
position. Meanwhile, in New York, 
Governor Hughes is making his way 
with unexpected rapidity. Republi- 
ean caucuses have sustained him with 
reference to the chief measure to 
which he is committed.—the public 
utilities bill—and he seems likely to 
get pretty much everything he wants, 
The processes by which this agree- 
ment has been brought about are 
somewhat obscure, but they do not 
involve any trimming or yielding on 
the governor’s part. 

THE SPANISH PRINCELING. 

There is no mistaking the sincerity 
of the popular rejoicings in Spain 
over the birth of a son to Victoria 
and Alfonso. Even the anarchists 
who, almost exactly a year before, 
tried to wreck the marriage and to 
kill the young king and queen, have 
given no sign. The little fellow is 
overburdened with names, which Iin- 
elude the Spanish equivalents of four 
or five reigning sovereigns and the 
Pope besides; but these tributes do 
not affict him now and need not 
trouble him later. The fact that half 
the blood which courses through his 
tiny veins is English is a subject of 
general congratulation, for Spanish 
public sentiment enlightened 
enough to appreciate the value of the 
English alliance, matrimonial and po- 
litical. The ensuring of a direct line 
of male succession is a boon in a 
country like Spain, which is so often 
shaken by political upheavals. 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

The Imperial conference of colonial 
premiers at London wound up its pro- 
ceedings with something very like a 
row. Sir Robert Bond of Newfound- 
land has been struggling all through 
the proceedings to get the Newfound- 
land fishery question before the con- 
ference. Succeeding at last, upon the 
closing day, he made a full exposition 
of the case of the colony; and when, 
after this, he was told by the Ear! of 
Bigin, the colonial secretary, that 
England could do nothing for him, he 


lost his temper, and charged the gov- 
ernment with gross humiliation and 
neglect such as it would not dare to 
offer to a colony which was powerful 
enough to be able to give effect to its 
resentment. Then he picked up his 
papers and left the room. The inc}- 
dent made an unpleasant close to a 
conference which is generally re- 
garded as in every way disappointing. 


WILL THERE BE ANOTHER MU- 
TINY? 

The English papers are at no pains 
to disguise the anxiety which they 
feel over the agitation in India, but 
are gravely discussing the possibility 
of another great mutiny. There has 
already been open rioting at widely 
separated points in Bengal and the 
Punjab. At Rawalpindi there was a 
Hindu outbreak, which  anti- 
Christian as well as anti-European 
and closely resembled the Boxer dem- 
onstrations in China. An attack 
was made upon the mission buildings 
of the American United Presbyterian 
church, which inelude a church, col- 
lege, orphanage, and hospital. The 
mob burned the Y. M. C. A. hall, 
looted the houses of missionaries, anu 
assaulted native Christians in the 
streets. At Dewanganj. a band or 
2,000 Dacoits looted the bazaar ana 
burned several neighboring villages. 
There have been disorderly demon- 
strations at Lahore; and at Delhi a 
Hindu mob knocked the crown off the 
statue of Queen Victoria. Despatches 
from Lucknow and Madras city re- 
port threatening conditions. The gov- 
ernment has taken the extreme 
course of prohibiting publie meetings 
of any sort, and has arrested some of 
the ringleaders in the movement; 
but underneath the demonstrations is 
a resolute insistence upon a share in 
the government, and this is a demand 
which must be reckoned with. 


CLEMENCEAU SUSTAINED. 

The enemies of the Clemenceau 
ministry in France have been again 
disappointed. There are two main 
groups of them: The capitalist class, 
who are displeased with the income 
tax scheme: and the Socialists, who 
are enraged because of the vigorous 
conduct of the government in putting 
down labor riots and its attitude 
against the organization of govern- 
ment employees. Both groups looked 
to a series of interpellations regard- 
ing labor questions, which  con- 


fronted the government at the re- 
opening of the chamber, as a means 
of working the undoing of the minis- 
try. But Clemenceau and his asso- 
ciates met the issue boldly. They 
practically dared the Socialists to do 
their worst, and declared that they 
would prefer a small but safe major- 
ity without Socialist support. They 
were rewarded by a vote of 343 to 
210 expressive of confidence in their 
poliey, 


J. Lewis Wightman of the Faulk- 
ner school, Malden, Mass., is trving 
a new form of institute excursion on 
the co-operative plan. Teachers from 
his vicinity will be interested to see 
his advertisement in this and succeed- 
ing issues, 


> 


Dr. E. E. Brown, United States 
commissioner of education, is to de- 
liver five lectures on the historical 
development of Connecticut educa- 
tion at the Yale summer school. Su- 
perintendents Van Sickle, Carrol] 
Hine, and Beede are also among the 
Instructors and will give courses in 
school administration and methods, 


FOR OVER SIXTY YBARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for Gititen 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


AFTERWARDS A CHANGE OP 
MIND. 


Gabe Goshall (on the southeast 
eorner of the dry goods bhox)—“It 
must be tur’ble t’ be ketched out in a 
brainstorm.” 

Hi Hemlock (on the southwest cor- 
ner of the dry goods box)—“W’y, all 
a feller ’d hev t’ do ’ud be t’ hoist one 
o’ them paranoias, an’ he’d never 
know ’t wuz raining.”—Exchange. 


> 


If the man who sleeps in an attic 
is a philosopher, he congratulates 
himself that he gets fresher air than 
the man who sleeps on the ground 
floor.—Somerville Journal. 
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National Educational Association 


Los Angeles, July 8th to 12th 


SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ EITHER GOING OR RETURNING VIA THE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
The Scenic Route of America—5O Switzerlands in One 


American Institute of Instruction 
Montreal, July 1st to 4th 


CANADIAN 


USE THE 


PACIFIC LINES 


From NEW ENGLAND and the WEST 
Side trip tickets to QUEBEC, OTTAWA, TORONTO, and other points in Eastern Canada at 


ONE FARE for the ROUND TRIP 


F. R. PERRY, DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENT, . . 362 Washington Street, Boston 


Special Excursions For Teachers. 


REDUCED RATES OFFERED BY THE 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY TO TEACHERS 
ATTENDING THE M¥ETING OF rHE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 
AT MONTREAL, AND THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION A‘ LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction will be 
held at Montreal July 1 to 4. From 
present indications it will be the 
largest and most successful meeting 


ever held, due principally to the fact 
that it is the only big meeting for 
teachers to be held in the East this 
year, and on account of the low rail- 
road rate which has been named and 
the exceptional advantages offered 
for combining a most interesting and 
pleasurable vacation a large attend- 
ance is expected. The Grand Trunk 
railway in connection with the Cen- 
tral Vermont and Boston & Maine 
railroads, offers a rate of $10.90 for 
the round trip. Tickets are good zo- 
ing June 28 to July 3 inclusive and are 
good to return until July 15. Exten- 
sion on return limit may be secured 
by payment of $1 until August 15. 
Correspondingly low rates apply via 
the above route from all New Eng- 
land points. Three fast trains are 
operated daily from Boston, Worces- 
ter, and Springfield to Montreal via 
White River Junction and the scenic 
route of the Green mountains. Ble- 
gant first-class vestibule day coaches, 
Pullman parlor and sleeping cars and 
eafe dining car service, ‘‘a la carte,” 
make this route the most comfortable 
between New England and the Cana- 


dian metropolis. Side trips may be 
taken at a slight additional expense, 
from Montreal to the historic city of 
Quebec, the lower St. Lawrence river, 
the far-famed Saguenay region, as 
well as Ottawa, Kingston, and the 
Thousand Islands. 

The attention of school teachers is 
also called to the special rates named 
for the meeting of the National Edu- 
eational Association at Los Angeles, 
Cal., in July. The rate from Boston 
and common New England points 
will approximately be $80.50, and full 
details of routes, fares, and optional 
trips will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


> 


Girls’ High School of Practical Arts. 


The school committee of the city of 
Boston has approved the recommen- 
dation of the board of superintendents 
to establish a Girls’ High School of 
Practical Arts. This school will be 
opened in September, 1907. Its 
course of study will be four years in 
length, and the conditions of admis- 
sion and graduation will be equiva- 
lent to those required in the regular 
high schools of the city. The purpose 
of the school is to give a greater op- 
portunity for development of that 
type of pupils whose talents lie more 
in lines of doing and expressing than 
in lines of acquisition. The work 
will be in two general divisions, aca- 
demic and industrial. 

The academic work 
English, history, art, 
guages, mathematics, 


will include 
modern  lan- 
and science— 


differing from the present work in 
these subjects in the regular high 
schools in that both in the methods of 
presentation and in the applications 
of the subjects emphasis will be given 
to expression rather than to acquisi- 
tion; for example, the work in Eng- 
lish will include more composition and 
less of the historical and literary ele- 
ments than are usually given. 

On the industrial side the school 
will aim to provide for two classes of 
girls: First, those who do not aim to 
become self-supporting, but who de- 
sire the best possible training for 
homemaking. For these pupils con- 
siderable emphasis will be given to 
all phases of domestic science and 
arts. Second, for those who must be- 
come—at least for a time—self-sup- 
porting. To these pupils the school 
will aim to give such a foundation in 
taste, and such skill to give concrete 
expression to this taste, that they 
may more readily enter upon the 
higher phases of dressmaking, milli- 
nery, and other activities centering 
around fabrics. It is hoped that ex- 


ceptional pupils may eventually be- 
come designers in these fields. Cer- 
tain courses will give such an ac- 


quaintance with fabrics, their mannu- 
facture and varying standards 
thereof, as to make efficient sales- 
women of students pursuing them. 

Other phases of industrial work are 
under consideration, and new depart- 
ments will be added and developea 
with the growth of the school. 


> 


Where is electricity mentioned in 
the Bible? When Noah:saw the ark- 
light on Ararat. 
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FISHE 


Excellent facilities for teachers 
D FOR MANUAL. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
imam ACENCY 
120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON 


4 Ashburten Pi. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Gesteee Bldg. Portland, Ore., }200 Williams Ave. 
Wash m, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver. Col..405 Coo per Bldg. Berkeley, 415 Studio Bidg. 
Ohtongen 20 3 Michigan Avenue. ookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld 


Spokane, Wash., 313 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 Tel. Hay, 975-4. 
aieo a A E D U CATO RS’ E XC H A N G Boston, Mass. 
Experience 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC ‘Beacon Street, boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE 


For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 
athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Training 
and Athletics, write us. Instructo:is wanted for 
best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
212 8. Second Street, Rockford, Il. 


101 Tremont St. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


ATHLETIC PHYSICAL 


COACHES 


B. F. CLARK’ CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


* THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


156 Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY 


The Pacific Slope and Great West peys highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Special 
rates to rural teachers. If interested,address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 
The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


NEW YORK. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

On the Civic Relations. Holt Houghton, Mifflin & Boston $1.75 
What Happened to Miller Re 1.25 
The Young in Pier - 1.25 
Elementary Aldrich & Foster Ginn 1.00 
Examining and Grading Grains....... Lyon & Montgomery -60 
The New Elementary Arithmetic....... .....- Wentworth 35 
Cuentos Alegres por Luis Taboada.. .......-- Potter [Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co., 2 50 
The Making of English Literature............ Cranshaw py 
A Source Book of Greek History.............. Fling 
Outlines of Roman Pelham Putnam Sons, = 
How to Find Happy VanDresser 
The Irish Parliament Longmans, Green 1.20 
The World Machine....... Snyder 2 50 
A University Text-Book of Botany........---- The Macmillan 

h Gof a Layman... arrison ‘ 7D 
in the Garden.. Rexford J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 

suse cece Buskett J. Van Nostrand Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Manual de Fonografia Espanola........-- Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Selections from Works of Robert Browning.. French Ainsworth & Co., Chicago aoe 


| on the work. 
| sition as soon as we hear from you. 


AGENCY 


| Tablets have no superior. 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion, Each additional line 25 
cents. 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


HELP WANTED, 


TEACHER: Western University 
wants practical assistant in enginee ring 
department to take charge of the shops. 


Must be man of initiative who can 
build uphis department. Salary, 31200. 
$1500. Suite 144, 305 Broadway, N.Y 


WE WANT one lady or gentleman 


to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 


| pay and no money required to carry 
We will send a propo- 


also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 


ness. Address, Journal of Educa 
tion, Boston. 
20° LET. 

HOUSE TO LET for the summe 
months. Address, Journal of Educa 
tion, Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 


Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 
Lake Winnipesaukee for your vacation. 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers. Refer by permission to A. 
E. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. N. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass. 


STATE Nor NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
xes. For catalogues address 


UNIVERSITY 3 Mite for Catalogues 


Price-List, Principal, _ J. ASBURY PITMAN, 
A » Mz 
PU BLISHINGT Ax Information, | STATE NORMAL SCHOOL catalogues address 


eeee eee Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


427-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. 


250 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TATE SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER: 


r both sexes. For catalogue: 
the Principal, A. G. BorypEn, A. M- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MABs. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


N. EB. Dept. 


A thoughtful answer: 
first step toward the digestion of the 
food?” asked the teacher. 
the hand of a black-haired little fel- 


“Bite it off! Bite it off!’—American 
Kitchen Magazine. 


“What's the 
Up went 


low, who exclaimed, with eagerness: 


EXCURSION TO MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 
JUNE 29—JULY 6, 
Attending American Institute of Instruc. 


tion. Co-operative Plan—First Class—Low 
Rates. For Illustrated Descriptive Circular 


Address J. L. WIGHTMAN, 
Prin. Faulkner School, Malden, Mass 


‘SEEDS for SCHOOLS 


ce Can be obtained in any quantity from 
4 


The School Garden Association, 


Station A BOSTON, MASS. 


1907. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S 
will be several items of more 
than ordinary interest on the IWeith 
bill for the coming week, prominent 
among them being Cressy and Dayne, 
‘The Futurity Winner,” Rooney and 
sent, La Belle Blanche, and the Za- 
zelle-Vernon company. The engage- 
nent that Cressy and Dayne are to} 
commence next Monday will prob 
ably the jlast they will play in Bos- 
ton vaudeville for a long 
time come, they are under en 
ement to appear in three-act 
comedy next season. The playlei 
they are to present next week is Mr. 
Cressy's latest bit of work, “The 
Wyoming Whoop.” It a story of 
western life and deals with the 
troubles encountered by an editor in 
i mining town in his endeavor to 
publish a weekly newspaper. It is 
full of Cressyisms. “The Futurity 
Winner” in many respects the 
most spectacular production ver 
made in vaudeville and its finish wit) | 
its remarkably realistic race between 
four has never been excellel 
a sensational feature, Pat Rooney 
and Marion Bent have been stranvers 
Keith patrons for some littl 
time, but their cleverness as singers 
and dancers has not been forgotten. 
‘vy have a new) skit that 
bright and breezy an affair as can be | 
imagined. La Belle Blanche has re- | 
eently scored a very great success in 
New York with her imitations of 
stage favorites. So clever is she that 
on the same bills with Vesta 


‘There 


he 
us stirs 
lo as 


Is 


is 


horses 


as 


To 


is as 


and Alice Lloyd, she has divided the | 
honors with them. The Zazelle-Ver- | 
non company’s jolly —pantomimic 
sketch: Emil Subers, a clever black- 
face humorist: Eugene Joly, an extra- 
ordinary cornet soloist: Toledo and 
Price, novelty gymnasts and contor- 
tionists: the three Deans brothers, 


comedy acrobats: Kelso and Leigh 
ton, in a droll playlet: the two Ash- 
ers, “real coon” entertainers, and the 


kinetograph will round out the bill. 


DESIRABLE: 


Victor’a 
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as some Teachers’ Agency work }s, good agencies suffer because there are so 
many irresponsible agencies that inform multitudes of teachers of real or sup- 

posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
agencies, In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentuc ky Military Institute engaged two teachers through 
us, and was so surprised to get only recomme ndations of suitable candidates that he has ap- 
plie dtousevery year since : this month he AGENC President Teekel of the Union Springs 
has engaged three teachers through this Board of Education came in last we ek tor 
three teachers, ‘‘ Il am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,” he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were e gaged by long ‘distance tele phone, 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled, as those he has entrusted to 
us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is encdeeriteyinin WORK 


qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


THE 


— 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


(1302 AUDITOR I1UM 
CHICAGO 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


“address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hit. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the ¢ ‘olleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
| ary and Public Schools. Get in line now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, aneger. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND €OLLEGE BUR 


} 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing 0 lee 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Me mbership 
now good until close of season of 1907 8. Write for circular and b] anks to- day. 


| 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
H igh; Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pay ing $60 to $70 per month. For further er 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 


| 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
School Teacher— “Now, Bobby, | 
ciare wae ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
School Teacher—There’s no ‘i’ in| 


ieedle.’ 
Bobby — 
then.” 


“Well, ‘taint a good needle 
Exchange.” 


A young English farmer, 
to have his banns published, 
see the parish clergyman. The 
erend gentleman asked him several 
questions, all of which he was able to 
answer with the exception of one, 
“Is your intended a spinster?” 


wishing 
went to 


rev- | 


the | 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


| 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


clergyman asked. He paused in | Manhattan Building. Drs Morngss, Iowa 

thought. Then he replied, “No, sir; 

she’s dressmaker.’—New York | 

Tribune. | ge 
-- —- @ Winship | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 

The renowned M. Blowitz once _ | every part of the country. 

wrote from Paris to the London; 

Times, “La Liberte is one of those Teachers | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 

tmphibious journals that, waiting to 

see which way the wind blows, some- Agency 


” 


times unex pectedly turns the scale. 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE | 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner ‘ith St., New Vork. Telephone, 
3bsS Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


NEW 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Main 
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Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 

This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school werk, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, 81.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- 
ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


May 23, 


SUGGESTIONS 


FOR THE GRADES 


The Riverside Literature Series 
Annotated masterpieces for all grades. 


The Webster-Cooley Language Series 


aamperee Lessons, Grammar, Composition, for Grades 
IV- 


Hiawatha Primer 


Holbrook’s Book of Nature Myths 

Holbrook’s Northland Heroes 

A third reading book. 635 
Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. Tllustr: ited 

An attractive new edition of an old favorite ........ 45 


Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets 
Poems for memorizing — the first years in 
achool...... 


Riverside Graded ‘Song Book, Ty Wo > parts, each .40 
Tappan’s American Hero Stories 

A series of historical tales for Grades V. and V1 . 55 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story 

A connected elementary history of the UnitedStates (65 


Fiske’s History of the United States 


For Grammar 1.00 
Tappan’s England’s Story 
A History of England for Grammar Schools..........  .85 


FOR TEACHERS 
Bryant's How to Teil Stories to Children 


Describing the author’s method and giving a selec- 
tion of stories to tell............. eet. 
Send for our Educational Bulletin, and for our Educational 
Catalogue, 1907 Edition. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the N. E. A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 1907. 


Only line under one management, Chicago to California. 


San Francisco 


- 
Los Angeles 
Fred Harvey meals, the best in the West. 


Excellent service every mile and every minute. 
It's the cool way in summer. You travel a mile and 


more up in the sky through New Mexico and Arizona. 


It's the picturesque way. You may see the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, the world's greatest scenic wonder. 


‘You travel on a safe road, a dustless and a comfortable 


road. 


personally conducted. 


details later. 


Santa Fe Trail.” 


Special Excursions on certain days, via Grand Canyon, 


Round-trip tickets will be on sale for this occasion at 


very low rates. Liberal stop-overs and returnlimits. Full 


Ask for N. E. A. folder and “To California over the 


Address S. W. MANNING, G.N.E.A. 


332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Along the his- 
toric SantaFe 
Trail and to the 
Grand Canyon 
TAyIzona 
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